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Who'd drop a 
brick on 


a boardroom table? 


Surely, you might say, it’s a waste of time to drag such a 
technical detail as a furnace refractory into a top-level discussion 
of policy? Surely, that sort of thing can be left to a technician? 
But can it? If refractories were simply technical details 
we would agree. But they are not. They affect costs sharply. 
The discussion of a broad refractories policy at top-level 
is far from being a waste of time—it is essential. 


That is where Morgans can be helpful. 


As manufacturers of an immense variety of refractories, 
Morgans can see the picture as a whole. As the operators of 
the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe, they can put 
good ideas into practice. As manufacturers they have 70 
years’ experience to draw upon. As consultants they are 
authoritative. Their advice is yours for the asking. 


MODGAN | 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


MORGAN KEFRACTORIES LIMITED, NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, Telephone; NESTON 1406 maga 
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STRIKE-BREAKING 


HE community concedes workers the right to strike 
when their patience is exhausted; has the community 
an equivalent right to break a strike for the same 
ind it uses the right—when the 
strikes are deemed to be a conspiracy against the nation; when 
they are dangerously irresponsible; or when they are likely to 
create If the Trades Union 
called its members out from the power stations tomorrow, for 


reason? Of course it has; 


a national emergency Electrical 
example, the Government would promptly replace them; only 
the Daily Worker mplain. When petrol lorrymen 
struck on some frivolous pretext a few months ago neither 
stones nor abusive epithets were flung at the troops sent in as 
substitutes. The right to break strikes in certain circumstances 


would c 


has long been tacitly accepted. 

In principle, the railway strike should have been broken 
Admittedly it but to dislocate an 
economic system for the sake of settling old scores with a 
*; and although there has not 


was not a conspiracy; 
rival trade union is irresponsib! 
been a national emergency on any very grave scale, there might 
yet be—certainly there would have been if the stoppage had 
been as complete as ASLEF hoped. 

The strike was not broken for a variety of reasons, some 
Che Government understandably 


al relations with the TUC: 


estimable, some humiliating 


did not care to jeopardise its cord 
this it reflects the generous attitude of the community 
likes and respects th late men, and sincerely hope 
to see the whole wretched business amicably settled. A mor 
practical consideration was that the NUR are capable ol 


ncy service on their own; they 


runnil 


ig a pretty good emer 


would not have provided it 
ASLEF after the fashion of the Twenties. But in any 
to be tough. Full 


f an attempt had been made to 
break 
case. the Government was in no position 
rth of work-hungry scabs (the 


employment has meant 


very word is almost forgott nd the Government had als« 
moral position when it gave way to 


That ASLEF did not share 
was a justification for the strike 


put itself into a dubious 


the NUR’s demands last Jar 


in the spoils of that surrender 


Still. all these rationalisations cannot disguise the fact that 
he strike ought not to have st and ought to have beer 
broken when it did start. The real reason why nothing could 
be done was the preval f the view that strike-breaking is 

some way immoral. The public does not yet realise that to 


1 not have meant a return to the 
mentality of thirty years 
sed the change that has taken 


broken this strike woul 


) ryt ] } 
ION, ANU-LadOU! 


ker, anti-ut 


ago: it would have mere 
e that time 


p )} economic condi S SING 
Che ordinary citizen feels that labour made him prosperous 
and he thinks of strike-breaking as an attack on labour, rather 


than as an urgent attempt to keep his present prosperity. He 
reacts impatiently to, say, the Daily Sketch’s ‘Break It Before 
It Breaks Britain’ campaign not simply because he does not 
care to be seen in such company, but because he feels such 
raucous stunts are symptomatic of resentment at labour’s rise. 
lo try to whip up hostility to strikers is therefore foolish; a new 
public attitude towards strikes will not be obtained that way. 
And a new public attitude (rather than new laws) is necessary 
if abuses of the right to strike are to disappear. In particular, 
three developments should be aimed at. 


x - * 


First, the clause in civil servants’ contracts forbidding them 
to strike, as a condition of their employment, should gradually 
be extended to all essential industries. The railwaymen will do 
for a start. Their future depends on the huge loan required to 
rehabilitate the railway system. Nobody but a fool lends money 
without adequate security; and the security the taxpayer can 
demand in this case is that the railwaymen should waive their 
right to strike. If they refuse, well, we can learn to do without 
railways. 

Second, industries outside the essential category should be 
prodded into setting up the kind of arbitration machinery that 
has worked so well in Sweden. It does not outlaw strikes, but 
it makes them far less likely. 

Third. unofficial strikes, or strikes undertaken in defiance of 
egotiated must be 
lealt with in the courts. It has been argued that this is imprac- 

But the Swedes—who are infuriatingly competent at 
this sort of thing—manage to do it. If workers or employers 
break contracts they can be fined—treated just like any other 
provided that public opinion can be 


agreements—all wildcat strikes, in fact 


ticable 


contract-breaker, in fact 
von over to the recognition of the need for such action. 

But first, public opinion must be won over. The process 
would be simpler if labour relations in industry were not so 
bad that workers continue to sympathise with strikers; and 
the worst labour relations are in the nationalised industries, 
largely of a failure in leadership. The system of 
government-appointed Boards is not altogether a happy com- 


because 


promise at the best of times, but it can work only if the execu- 
tives chosen are capable of inspiring in their workers a sense 
of purpose and unity. So far, the Boards have failed miserably 
n this effort. largely through government misconception of 
the type of men likely to achieve it. To bring workers in the 
nationalised industries back to a reasonable frame of mind 1s 
probably the most urgent of the Government's tasks; for it may 
well turn out to be a more potent force for industrial peace 


than the most elaborate of conciliation machinery 
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MISSION TO BELGRADE 


HRUSHCHEYV, Bulganin and the other members of 
Ke: high-powered Russian mission to Belgrade have 

been and seen and have not conquered. The agreement 
which they have reached with the Yugoslavs, with its 
references to economic co-operation and to ‘the recognition 
and development of peaceful co-existence among nations 
regardless of ideological differences,’ can hardly give much 
ground for supposing that Marshal Tito and his lieutenants 
view with favour a return to a fold in the Iron Curtain. There 
is no need for alarm in Whitehall or Washington, but much 
interest must necessarily attach to the reasons for which the 
Soviet rulers felt it necessary to attempt a rapprochement with 
men who had been stigmatised by every bad word in the 
Marxist commination service. 

At the time of the fall of Abakumov (Russian Minister of 
State Security) last year, reference was made in the Soviet 
press to a ‘Leningrad case,’ of which no mention had been 
made before and in which certain people were said to have 
been framed by Beria (Minister of Internal Affairs) and 
Abakumov. This seems to refer to the fact that after the death 
of Zhdanov (the Leningrad boss) many of his supporters had 
been purged from their offices in the Communist Party 
organisation. The ‘Leningrad case’ appears to have been an 
attempt by Malenkov (Zhdanov’s chief rival) to destroy his 
opponent’s party connections through the instrumentality of 
Beria end the NK VD. Now there is some evidence that before 
their excommunication the Yugoslav leaders had especially 
strong links with Zhdanov and the Leningrad party, and the 
recent rehabilitation of the Zhdanovites after the fall of 
Malenkov makes it quite comprehensible on the grounds of 
Soviet internal intrigues alone that an attempt should be made 
to reach an agreement with Tito. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
may have been prepared to acquiesce in the condemnation of 
Tito, but the fact that a principal adversary of theirs had been 
the prime mover in that condemnation might be supposed to 
make them more willing to attempt to reinstate him, particu- 
larly if gains in the field of foreign affairs were to be expected. 

What gains might the Soviet leaders expect from their more 
conciliatory policy towards Belgrade? First, the sowing of 
distrust between Tito and the Western Powers. Secondly, strong 
moral support for the policy of a neutral belt in Western 
Europe from countries like India already committed to 
neutrality in the East. The first objective has not been attained 
in spite of uneasy flutterings on the part of Greece and Turkey, 
the two other partners in the Balkan alliance. The second, 
providing, as it does, ammunition for Tribune and other 
neutralist organs, may give the Western Powers more trouble. 
Mr. Nehru is now in Moscow, and Marshal Tito’s expressed 
approval for a seat in the UN for Communist China as well as 
for ‘the satisfaction of the legitimate rights of the People’s 
Republic of China with regard to Formosa’ may provide 
American diplomats with some difficult moments 

Yugoslav support for ‘an agreed settlement of the German 
question’ has also apparenily cleared the way for the Soviet 
invitation to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow for discussions 
about diplomatic and economic relations between the USSR 
and Western Germany. The stage has now been set for what 
the Russian leaders evidently intend to be a final show-down 
on outstanding European problems. 

However, these gains will be offset by the fact that this 
is the first occasion on which the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union has openly admitted to being in the wrong. 
Khrushchev put the blame on to Beria and Abakumov, but 
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he could hardly conceal the fact that Stalin and, for that 
matter, he himself, had also pursued the same policy. In the 
Soviet satellites, where a Kostov or a Rajk has been shot op 
charges of Titoism, this volte-face can hardly fail to have beey 
observed with interest, and the subsequent tour of the Soviet 
leaders first to Sofia and then to Bucharest (where they also met 
the heads of the Hungarian Communist Party) was probably 
caused by the need for reassuring faithful supporters like 
M. Chervenkov, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, who had been 
one of the staunchest adversaries of Titoism at the Comin. 
form congress in Belgrade in June, 1948. The Soviet leaders, 
in the course of their dreary and unapplauded tour round 
Yugoslavia, have made their retreat clear to everyone with 
the possible exception of the Western European neutralists. If 
they were sincere in their desire for a rapprochement they have 
sacrificed a good deal of prestige to it. If they were not sincere, 
the seeds of distrust they must have hoped to sow between Tito 
and the Western Powers seem more likely to take root on their 
own side of the Iron Curtain. 


Portrait of the Week 


HIS has been a week of journeys—journeys between 
Transport House and Hampstead for Mr. Baty and 
other members of the executive of the Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen; tiring journeys to work 
for people who usually go by train; journeys back from Liver- 
pool and Southampton for passengers on the Cunard liners 
held up by the unofficial seamen’s strike. Abroad, there has 
been an orgy of conducted tours for statesmen, centring 
principally on the doings of MM. Khrushchev, Bulganin and 
their associates. However, even outside the Iron Curtain the 
Foreign Ministers of the countries concerned in the European 
Steel and Coal Community have been meeting in Messina and, 
under the soothing influence of Sicilian sunshine, have arrived 
at an agreement to work for the eventual unity of Europe with 
pooled transport and power resources. But this modest docu- 
ment was quite overshadowed by the long blast of abstractions 
composing the Soviet-Yugoslav agreement. 

On their return the Russian leaders were just in time t 
welcome Mr. Nehru, whose enthusiastic reception by the 
population reflects credit on all concerned. However, there is 
a fly in the ointment: Mr. Nehru is reported by the Hindusta: 
Times as intending to suggest that the Cominform should be 
suppressed, and this application of the principle of ‘not- 
interference’ may not be altogether welcome to the Soviet 
leaders. But the invitation to Dr. Adenauer to come to Moscow 
for discussions on diplomatic and economic relations indicates 
that the last foreign policy round-up is drawing near, and they 
may well feel that it is not worth sinking the ark of peace fora 
ha’porth of tar (in any case, the Cominform seems hardly 
worth a halfpenny at the moment). What with the Westem 
Powers proposing Four-Power talks at Geneva for July 18, 
Russian diplomats must be keen to get Dr. Adenauer alone 
before then, and the resulting flurry of activity must raise 
some hopes that eventual discussion will not be entirely fruit- 
less, although President Eisenhower has described them 4s 
‘only a beginning.’ Far Eastern problems will also play a large 
part in these talks, and last week’s visit to Downing Street of 
Mr. Krishna Menon, Mr. Nehru’s adviser on foreign policy, 
will help to keep British and Indian policies in line, 

PLAGUE SPOTS 

Elsewhere in the world, a number of perennial plague spots 

have shown some signs of development. In Kenya it has been 
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decided to withdraw the surrender terms offered to the Mau 
Mau; and in Viet Nam there has been another outbreak of 
fighting between government troops and forces of the Hoa-Hao 
(dissident Buddhist) sect commanded by General Tran Van 
Soai, who is said to have attacked M. Diem’s forces across the 
Mekong river. In North Africa, while the cheers of the popu- 
lation of Tunis were still ringing out for the return of M. Habib 
Bourguiba, the leader of the Neo-Destour Nationalist Party, 
it became apparent that some of his supporters were using 
their newly-won freedom to eliminate political opponents. In 
Morocco and Algeria the usual doubts persist as to who is 
assassinating whom; the only certain fact is that someone is 
assassinating someone. In Malaya there are said to be fewer 
terrorists than once there were, but this has been announced at 
the same time as it is becoming clear that the Communists now 
control the Chinese community in Singapore. Israel and Egypt 
continue to bicker; Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime Minis- 
ter, has warned the Israeli Government that total war will 
follow any more attacks in the Gaza strip. 

To end the week’s foreign news more cheerfully, the Dutch 
cabinet crisis has been resolved (with almost excessive sim- 
plicity) by the cabinet’s withdrawal of its resignation, while 
the Sicilian elections have gone well for the Italian Govern- 
ment, whose foreign minister was watching them from the 
advantageous viewpoint of Messina. In the USA Professor 
Lattimore’s case has been ‘taken under advisement’ by the 
Court of Appeals, while the Supreme Court has also struck a 
blow for civil liberties by upholding the appeal of Dr. Peters, 
Professor of Medicine at Yale University, against his dismissal 
two years ago as special consultant to the Surgeon-General and 
his disbarment from Federal service for three years. In Ger- 
many Dr. Adenauer has resigned from being his own Foreign 
Minister and turned the job over to Herr von Brentano, the 
leader of the Christian Democrats in the German Parliament. 
Herr Blank, his defence commissioner, has now become 
Minister of Defence and Herr Merkatz Minister for Bundesrat 
affairs in place of Herr Hellwege, who has recently become 
head of the Lad government of Lower Saxony. Herr Hellwege 
now has his own troubles, since his suspension of Dr. Schliiter, 
his Minister of Education, following on charges of Nazi sym- 
pathies brought against him by university teachers and others, 
has apparently gone some way towards splitting his party the 
Free Democrats. 

At HoME 

Still, German political parties are not the only ones given to 
splitting, and the post-election discussions as to what to do 
about the Labour Party gerontocracy give a sharper point to 
the ‘Is It Peace’ headlines. Dr. Dalton and Mr. Shinwell have 
withdrawn from the Labour front bench in order to make way 
for young blood (the former in terms more suitable to an 
abdicating monarch than to a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
manqué), but the guns are still out and, though Mr. Attlee 
may take the view that your blood is as young as it feels, it is 
widely believed that the row between him and the Labour 
Right is all over bar the shooting. The Government's pro- 
gramme for the new session, as announced in the speech from 
the throne, includes no very positive proposals, and it seems 
unlikely that the MPs assembling at Westminster will have 
anything more important to discuss for some weeks than the 
present wave of strikes. : 

For Mr. Baty’s little outing is still on, and, in spite of efforts 
by the TUC and the Ministry of Labour, the railways are 
running services cut by approximately six-sevenths of their 
normal volume. However, it does seem that now (as the Daily 
Sketch, with its usual choice of the telling epithets, puts it) 
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‘there is a break in the clouds at last. Not a wide break. But a 
break just the same.’ After a week spent in comings and goings 
between Transport House, the Ministry of Labour and the 
headquarters of the two unions involved, it was announced 
on Tuesday that ASLEF and the National Union of Railway- 
men had both accepted the TUC plan for ending the strike 
(though the latter had some reservations). This involved pre- 
liminary talks with the British Transport Commission to fix 
a minimum rise for footplate men followed by a conference 
between the unions to thrash out the whole vexed question of 
differentials. However, it remained to be seen if the negotia- 
tions would succeed, considering that the BTC had stated its 
unwillingness to negotiate unless the strike were called off. 
Meanwhile, firms all over Britain, from steel works in South 
Wales to Standard Motors in Coventry, are either shutting 
down or cancelling overtime as shortage of fuel or raw 
materials hits them, in spite of all that has been done to keep 
the railways open. Russian papers have been telling their 
readers with scarcely suppressed glee that ‘Waterloo Station 
resembles a battlefield after the defeat of Napoleon,’ and the 
only ray of sunshine seems to be that the Metropolitan Police 
have at last shown themselves to be capable of dealing effec- 
tively with London traffic. 

In the docks the number of men idle has gone up from 
eighteen to twenty thousand, and the TUC letter to the steve- 
dores’ and dockers’ union telling them to give up poaching 
Transport and General Workers’ members in the northern 
ports does not really seem to have improved matters. The 
National Amalgamated Stevedores’ and Dockers’ Union are 
willing to call off the strike if the TUC will let them hang on 
to the ten thousand members they have acquired from the 
TGWU, but the General Council fear Mr. Tiffin’s thunderbolts 
and have so far been firm. The shipping strike at Liverpool 
which prevented the sailing of the liners Ascania, Britannic 
and Empress of Australia has now spread to Southampton, 
and the Mauretania is also held up. This is another unofficial 
strike; one of the men’s leaders is reported to have said that 
‘if the union had done its job properly we should not be out 
on strike today,” but, whatever the rights and wrongs of it, the 
passengers who had travelled during a rail strike from London 
to Liverpool or Southampton are feeling understandably irri- 
tated. Just to put the lid on it, there is the threat of a dispute 
in bus companies. Is your journey really necessary? 
MISCELLANY 

By way of general news, the Royal Commission on Taxation 
has reported, but has no very revolutionary proposals to make, 
apart from a minority seeking better ways to grind the faces 
of the rich. The Archbishop of Tyre has been appointed 
Maronite Patriarch of Antioch and ‘all the East,’ Cardinal 
Spellman has expressed sympathy with Archbishop Makanos 
and the Cypriot people in their struggle for freedom and enosis, 
and Mr. Basil Spence, architect of Coventry Cathedral, is to 
inspect the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The 
gold reserves of this country are steady, and Kangchenjunga 
has been climbed by a British expedition. King Idris of Libya, 
aged sixty-five, has married a new wife aged thirty-seven, and 
a new edition of the works of Dr. Johnson is to be sponsored 
by Yale University. The British Medical Association has pro- 
tested against the government ban on heroin and purchase tax 





Readers who were unable to secure the Spectator last week, 
and would like to receive a copy by post, should send instruc- 
tions and a remittance for 84d. (including postage) to: The 
Sales Manager, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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on motor-cyclists’ crash helmets. Russia is to admit the first 
British tourists since the war in August and Titian is now 
discovered to have died at the age of 103 instead of 99, as 
was previously thought. The Independent Television Agency 
has published its Principles for Television Advertising, which 
lays down that such advertising should be ‘legal, clean, honest 
and truthful’ and should shun advertisements for ‘specifics for 
slimming or bust development so far as they are not dealt with 
in the British code of standards.’ 


NOMINATION MINUET 


By an American Correspondent 


HE nominating conventions of the parties will not meet 
for more than a year to select the candidates for the 
Presidential campaign of 1956. But already the jockeying and 
maneeuvring for position, with the inevitable press releases 
and carefully contrived entrances and exits from ‘the ring’ by 
the possibles in both parties, is well under way. All this 
activity is important, even those tasteful minuets which leave 
a possible candidate hesitating modestly between stern duty 
and heartfelt desire for retirement. The party conventions are 
peculiarly susceptible to the climate of opinion created before 
they set to work. 
Maneceuvrings within the Democratic party have already 
begun. Senator Russell, a perennial contender from the South 


c 
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(largely for tactical purposes), bowed out. He was quickly 
followed by Harriman, the Governor of New York, whose 
victory last fall plus his distinguished record of service under 
both Roosevelt and Truman made interest in him, both within 
and without the party, very great. Then Kefauver, a tireless 
campaigner on his own behalf before the last election, with- 
drew as well, even though he later temporised. All these with- 
drawals came within a day or so of each other and were 
followed in turn by a brief and intriguing silence, broken by 
an article in the New York Times signed by its Chicago 
reporter. It simply said authoritatively that Adlai Stevenson 
would be willing to run again, even though Mr. Stevenson did 
not feel it would be proper for him to say so himself. He has 
been making speeches ever since as though he were already 
on the campaign trail. 

The obvious significance of this is that Mr. Stevenson has 
the Democratic nomination firmly in his pocket. But the reluc- 
tance of some of the other Democratic possibles was probably 
caused by their certainty that Eisenhower will be the 
Republican candidate and that for any of them to run against 
him would mean sure defeat. Whether Stevenson thinks the 
same about himself is unknown, but he has at least been willing 
to capitalise on the timidity of his immediate competitors. And 
the incipient movement among some of Stevenson’s most 
ardent supporters to ‘save’ him for 1960 (when Eisenhower will 
definitely be out of the picture) has been stopped in its tracks. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


T is very unfair on any Prime Minister who has just come 
to office to be confronted with the sort of problem which 
the railway strike poses for Sir Anthony Eden. Neverthe- 

less, as an admirer of the Prime Minister, I think he has 
handled the present situation with less common Sense and tact 
than one was entitled to expect of him. His most important 
mistake was broadcasting to the nation last Sunday evening. 
This broadcast was announced, as far as I am aware, at least 
three days beforehand. Everyone assumed that if the Prime 
Minister came to the microphone he would have something 
important to say. In fact, he had nothing to say. A broadcast 
by a Prime Minister is something which should be reserved for 
special occasions, and in his broadcast on the Sunday before 
last Sir Anthony Eden made full use of that occasion and 
certainly helped to create a public attitude to the strike which 
was desirable. But on this second occasion he failed, and he 
failed in another particular sense. He antagonised the TUC. 
The TUC has, throughout this strike and in most important 
industrial disputes. behaved very responsibly. It has also taken 
on its shoulders many of the responsibilities which should 
rightly fall on either the Government or the Transport Com- 
mission. In his broadcast on Sunday Sir Anthony Eden spent 
much of his time finding excuses for the Government and the 
Transport Commission, but he found very little to be said on 
behalf of the TUC. It is no wonder that Mr. Geddes, at 9.30 on 
Sunday night, was very upset. 

There is little to be said about the Conservative Party on 
the morrow of its victory. until, not just the Queen’s Speech, 
but the response to the Queen’s Speech is known. Until the 
autumn, the Conservative Party is clearly going into a con- 
templative mood, and the results of its ruminations should be 
apparent in the Queen’s Speech of next November. Meanwhile, 
the Labour Party is clearly about to go through one of the 
really vital stages of its life story. At this point, I would like 


all my readers to stand in silence for two minutes. Something 
is happening before our very eyes which few generations are 
allowed to view. A whole generation of politicians is abdicat- 
ing—and, not slowly, over a matter of years, but suddenly 
within a week, or, at the most, a month or two. Out they are 
going—the generation of Labour leaders who created the party 
which was fit to govern the country in 1945. All of us can 
find faults with the likes of Mr. Dalton and Mr. Shinwell, but 
it was the Daltons and the Shinwells. not the Gaitskells or the 
Bevans, who made the revolution in 1945 possible. One can 
mock at Mr. Dalton’s booming voice: one can find a hundred 
and one contradictions in Mr. Shinwell’s career. But they were 
both men who, by their own lights, played a necessary part in 
turning the new Left-wing party in this country into a govern- 
ing party. They should be allowed their salute. 

When they look at the Labour Party today they must 
shudder. In fact, I know that some of them not only shudder 
but utter the most bitter criticisms of the party which they 
devoted their lives to creating. What can happen to it now? 
It barely matters whether the rumour that Mr. Attlee is likely 
to stand down in the autumn is true or not. He clearly does not 
hold the future of the party in his hands. The important elec- 
tors from now on are going to be the electors who have only 
had a vote since 1945, and they are not going to respond to 
the kind of call which Victorians like Mr. Attlee can make. 
Equally significant is the fact that Mr. Aneurin Bevan is also 
a Victorian. One of the most important features of this General 
Election has been the fact—far too little noticed—that the con- 
stituency workers for the Labour Party have begun to turn 
against Mr. Bevan. It has nothing to do with his attitude to 
German rearmament or the nationalisation of ICI; the impor- 
tant fact is that he is considered as much a member of the Old 
Guard as Mr. Attlee or Mr. Glenvil Hall. At the moment of 
writing, it is not known whether Mr. Bevan will stand against 
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Mr. Morrison for the post of Deputy Leader of the party. 
Whether he does or not is quite insignificant. He will lose by 
very much the same number of votes as before. The fact which 
matters is that four years from now Mr. Bevan will be 62 and 
will no longer be the spokesman of the active rank and file. 

Who, then, matter? I pick out two whom I have picked 
out before. The first, quite clearly, is Mr. Hugh Gaitskell. The 
only criticism of Mr. Gaitskell as a potential leader of the 
Labour Party which I have heard is from a Right-wing col- 
league of his. This colleague says that no one can lead the 
Labour Party unless he is able to court the Left as effectively 
as he can court the Right. Theoretically, and on the knowledge 
which one has of his past, Mr. Gaitskell would seem to be 
eliminated on this count. But the fact which matters is that 
Mr. Gaitskell is still a very young man, by political.standards. 
and a very flexible man. I would not be at all surprised if 
during the next few months Mr. Gaitskell devoted his energies 
to courting the reasonable Left wing of the Labour Party. On 
the Left, of course, is the second candidate for the leadership: 
Mr. Harold Wilson. He is a man who, because of his personal 
characteristics, is disliked and therefore underestimated by 
many political observers. But he has more political shrewdness 
than most of his Left- or Right-wing colleagues. I have fre- 
quently argued in this column that the future of the Labour 
Party lies with the man who can create a genuine Left which is 
not Bevanite. I have equally frequently suggested that Mr. 
Wilson is fitted and willing to play this role. I still think that 
he should be watched. 


The Freedom of the Press 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


HUNDRED years ago this week an Act of Parliament 

removed the last government-held barrier against the 

freedom of the press: the stamp duty. It was argued 
at the time that the duty was designed to bring in revenue, 
rather than to restrict press freedom; but the administration 
was easily able to show that in its original intent the duty was 
punitive, and events soon proved that it had in fact also been 
restrictive. As the editor of the Manchester Guardian has 
related in a recent lecture,* the effect of the removal of the 
duty was prodigious. Before 1855 a newspaper which could 
boast over 5,000 readers might consider itself lucky; within a 
few years newspapers were getting readers by the hundred 
thousand; more recently, by the million. 

But for all this record of progress, for all its present-day air 
of virile prosperity, the press in this country is uneasy, and 
with good reason. The power of the press depends not so 
much on its own strength as on the preservation of a delicate 
balance of power among all the forces with which it has to 
contend: on the one hand the State, the law, and public 
opinion; on the other, unions, newsprint manufacturers, news- 
agents, and, above all, advertisers. Perhaps it is significant 
that the phrase, ‘It is the dangerous quality of power to corrupt 
those who possess it’ (which is usually attributed, in a variant, 
to Acton), was quoted by a journalist, William Paulet Carey, 
in 1795. Carey admittedly was thinking mainly about his own 
prospects: he expected to be imprisoned, pilloried, and 
whipped through the streets at the cart’s tail, at the govern- 
ment’s order. But he had the sense to realise that the govern- 
ment was not his only enemy—that other powers existed which 
might deprive him of his livelihood. And every journalist today 
knows at least three, in whose shadow the press stands: adver- 
tising; the State; and labour trouble. 
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The Royal Commission on the Press which reported in 
1949 tended to pooh-pooh allegations that advertisers had 
been abusing their influence; and rightly. The impression that 
advertisers constitute a threat to the freedom of the press is 
mistaken: on the contrary, it was only through their help that 
the press became free. The Times burst out of State shackles 
in the 1820s because advertising revenue had grown large 
enough for a newspaper to thumb its nose at the government 
for the first time with impunity. To this day the press’s 
capacity to provide adequate services to its readers depends 
on advertising revenue. The danger is not that advertisers will 
use their money to subvert editors, but that they will not use 
their money—not, that is, in sufficient quantity to maintain the 
serious papers that they have kept flourishing in the past. The 
conjunction of freed newsprint and of commercial TV will 
hit the press very hard indeed. 

It does not require malice aforethought for the State to 
curb the activities of the press as they are being curbed. An 
increasing area of the community’s life is being fenced in 
behind a variety of ‘Keep Off’ notices, the pretexts ranging from 
‘national security’ to ‘I’m only a poor bureaucrat, old boy, 
don’t blame me, but it would be as much as my job’s worth 
to tell you: why don’t you go to our press officer?’ Press 
officers, PROs, or whatever it may please authority to call them, 
are a pernicious influence on journalism; that nobody can think 
of a better alternative is the only argument in their favour. 
Their adverse effects can most easily be seen on the newspapers’ 
corps of Diplomatic Correspondents, once the cream of the 
profession, now (with a couple of exceptions) a Fleet Street 
joke, simply because the Foreign Office press service is so 
insidiously efficient that they have been debauched; they need 
do hardly any other work, except attend embassy cocktail 
parties in order to pass information on for the gossip column. 
The growth of the PRO system is by no means the only 
example of the hold the State has gained over the press; but 
it happens to be a good example, because its effects are obvious 
to every journalist. 

Little more needs to be added about labour trouble to what 
was said in the Spectator at the time of the newspaper strike. 
But in this context, Mr. A. E. Musson’s history of trade union- 
ism in the industry} deserves more notice than it received (it 
came out a year ago, too soon to benefit from last April’s 
topicality). For from the book it is clear that the really remark- 
able thing about the strike is that it had not happened sooner; 
so fantastically complex are the relationships between the 
unions that it is hard to understand how the presses ever run at 
all. And as Mr. Musson shows, the trend seems now increas- 
ingly to be away from solidarity between the craft and the 
general workers’ unions, which will make strife still more likely 
in future. Unless some agreement can be reached for an em- 
ployer-unions arbitration system on, say, the Swedish model 
(described in a booklet published a few weeks agof), the 
chances of peace within the industry are slim, particularly as 
labour relations between employers and all grades of workers 
—journalists, printers and maintenance men—are bad. Why 
they are bad needs investigating; while they continue so, they 
are in themselves a chronic danger to the press’s future. 

These are far from being the only shoals visible ahead. This 
week’s Commonwealth Press Union report charts many more: 
‘Pressure is sometimes exercised,’ the report states, ‘by with- 
holding official advertising; by denying information to critical 

* NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS, 1800-1954. By A. P. Wadsworth. (Man- 
chester Statistical Society, Ss. 6d.) 

+ THE TyPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. By A. E. Musson. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


t NEWSPAPERS AND STRIKES. By Hakon Stangerup. (Berlingske 
Tidende.) 
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newspapers, while favouring others by claiming doubtful 
breaches of privilege; by subsidising news agencies; by dis- 
criminatory rationing of newsprint; by promoting inter- 
national press conventions; by organising strikes by puppet 
trade unions; by insisting upon revelation of the source of 
information that is politically embarrassing; by withdrawal 
of registration for newspaper postage; by restriction of re- 
porting facilities to journalists on a police register.’ The United 
Kingdom is described as ‘notably absent’ from the black list 
of countries where such disturbing methods are adopted; but, 
in fact, some of them have been adopted here, though not as 
yet on an alarming scale. 

The risk of such assaults on the freedom of the press would 
be smaller if the press stood high in the public’s esteem. It 
does not. Mr. Wadsworth, surveying the scene, concludes that 
the picture of the press today is not a pleasant one: ‘Must the 
newspaper coinage go on being debased?’ It does not need 
Mr. Bevan or Mr. Randolph Churchill to remind us that the 
press has ceased to be liked. Individual newspapers gain 
affection, not the press as an institution. During the news- 
paper strike it was as if the public had been deprived of a 
drug, not of a companion. The setting up of the Press Council 
has done little to improve matters; it is too obviously mainly 
a face-saver. The owners of the great press empires, im- 
mersed in the pursuit of circulation, have not fully appreciated 
what this unpopularity means; they find it hard to realise that 
people may go on buying in increasing numbers a paper they 
despise—fascinated, in spite of themselves, by the products 
of dishonest reporting and distorted comment. 


Labour Intelligence 


‘I THINK perhaps the younger generation is forgetful of the 
past.’—Mr. Attlee on Television. 

‘INSTEAD of blaming the younger people because they do 
not remember the bad days of unemployment, we must under- 
stand their outlook, their desires, and their interests in 1955.’"— 
Mr. Gaitskell, Manchester Guardian, June 3. 


‘Nye BEVAN is worth over one million votes to the Tory 
Party. —Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, Sunday Express, May 29. 

HE HOPED that when Hugh Gaitskell and Woodrow Wyatt 
were analysing the election result they would not dodge ‘their 
own share of the blame.’-—Mr. Mikardo, Daily Worker, June 6 


“NOW THE KNIVES will be out. Now the real row will begin. 
All the other rows within this divided party will pale into 
insignificance beside this one.’—Daily Sketch, May 28. 

“THE 1955 ELECTION has taught Labour as a whole, and the 
Bevanites in particular, a sharp lesson on the fruitlessness of 
civil war.’—Mr. Percy Cudlipp, News Chronicle, June 1. 


“MEN LIKE [Michael Foot] on the other side were one of the 
best assets the Tories have at election time . . . their sourness, 
their rancour, their irresponsibility inflame the other side into 
a burning determination to get out and vote against them.’— 
Lord Hailsham, Sunday Graphic, June 5. 

‘MICHAEL Foor is a man of considerably greater moral 
stature than all the rest of the Bevanites put together..—Henry 
Fairlie, Spectator, June 3. 


‘A MAN LIKE the Right-Wing Gaitskell, who comes from a 
bourgeois setting and has great influence on Attlee. is trying 
to subordinate the Labour movement as a whole to the interests 
of the capitalist states.’—Pravda. 


SPECTATOR, 


EN VOYAGE 


ip had already been announced in the press that an attempt 
was going to be made by the Liverpool strikers to get the 
men to come out in sympathy, but the Cunard authorities 
went ahead as though everything was normal. We reached 
Southampton by coach at 11 a.m. on Saturday, and were on 
board in half an hour. 

The ship felt ‘dead’—there was none of the pre-sailing bustle 
or air of expectancy, though the librarian steward told me the 
ship would be sailing at 12.45 and issued tickets for tables in 
the dining saloon. At lunch it was apparent there was a diffi- 
culty somewhere—no menus, poor service and so on. The ship 
had not sailed at the scheduled time but there had been no 
announcement of any kind. The public-address system re- 
mained silent—as it did for the whole twenty-four hours we 
were on board. 

Wandering round the ship I came across a blackboard out- 
side the Purser’s Office in the First Class (a place where as 
a Tourist passenger there was no reason for me to go) about 
2.30 which announced ‘with regret’ that until men who had 
‘absented themselves from duty’ returned the ship would not 
sail; it was hoped she would sail at 9 a.m. on Sunday. About 
thirty minutes later a similar board with the same notice was 
placed, not in a particularly prominent place, in the Tourist 
section. No other announcements were made. I met an assist- 
ant purser and asked him what the chances of a Sunday sailing 
were; ‘Might as well be honest with you,” he said. ‘Nil.’ Later 
| heard by chance that landing cards were being issued to those 
who wanted a stroll on shore; there was no announcement of 
this. By 4.30 a stream of strikers were leaving the ship with 
their bags; they had to pass the Tourist Class blackboard— 
‘See that notice about sailing tomorrow?’ I heard one say. 
‘They've got a hope!’ 

About 5.30 I wandered up to the First Class Purser’s Office 
again, to find a new notice being printed slowly and exasperat- 
ingly carefully, with frequent rubbings out because the letters 
were not straight; I waited until it got as far as ‘passengers will 
be disembarked’ and went down to the other Purser’s Office to 
get details. The Tourist Purser knew nothing at all about the 
disembarkation; he had to ring up to find out. A considerable 
time later the Tourist blackboard was suitably amended. Half 
of the passengers’ tickets were returned personally to the 
cabins. Later, the word got around that the other half had to 
be collected from the Purser’s Office. There was no announce- 
ment; people were delayed the next morning because they had 
not got their tickets. 

On the credit side for the Cunard Company it must be 
admitted that they did serve lunch, dinner and breakfast, and 
arrange for coaches to take people back to London. The 
Cunard office in London, too, were helpful regarding transfers. 
But passages could have been obtained on boats of other lines 
sailing on Saturday or Sunday if one had known in time. 

The chief complaint was of inadequate announcement—only 
two blackboards to be read by 460 people. One result was the 
wave of rumours that went round: ‘no baggage can be taken 
to London’; ‘the Cunard Company are charging everyone 
84 per cent. of their passage money for the privilege of staying 
on board the one night.’ They all had a slight basis of truth 
but none was correct; none of them need have got around if 
proper announcements had been made. 

The charge of 16s. 2d. for the fare back to London seemed 
an imposition, when one considers the normal coach fare. | 
have an idea, however, as we were given railway tickets for 
this journey, that British Railways picked up the profit here. 

R. G. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


EVERYONE, I think, whatever his political persuasion, is going 
to regret the announcement that Lord Samuel is ceasing to lead 
the Liberals in the House of Lords. Lord Samuel is one of the 
few politicians of this century who remind one that some 
people really do go into politics in pursuit of ideals. Apart from 
Sir Winston Churchill, he has had a longer political career than 
any man alive. At any moment during the Twenties or the 
Thirties, he could have joined the Conservative or the Labour 
Party and been assured of office. He was never tempted. I know 
two stories of him which confirm that in saying these things I 
am not overestimating him. The first is the answer which he 
gave when I once asked him why he did not join the Lloyd 
George government in 1916. He replied that he thought that 
Lloyd George’s kind of leadership was desirable at that time, 
but that he could not be a party to the kind of methods by 
which Lloyd George had got power. On another occasion | 
asked him to what he attributed the Liberal defeat in 1929. 
He replied that he could attribute it to one man, but since the 
relations of that man were still living he would not allow his 
riame to be mentioned in that context outside the room we were 
sitting in. A friend said to me of his broadcast on the railway 
strike : ‘Samuel spoke as a Prime Minister.’ I would only add 
that he might well have been a Prime Minister, but he would 
have been a much lesser man if he had been. I hope that this 
note about him has none of the tone of an obituary notice. 
Lord Samuel may be eighty-four and may have resigned the 
leadership of the Liberals in the House of Lords. But we will, 
I am sure and hope, hear from him a lot more. 
7 * * 


A YOUNG NATIONAL SERVICE man of my acquaintance was 
telling me a curious story regarding an Army exercise in which 
he took part. The Army still holds ‘initiative tests’ which 
closely resemble the treasure hunts we all took part in at 
school. The soldiers are sent to various parts of England to 
bring back certain objects. In this case Private X was told to 
bring back a chip off Stonehenge. Being a sensible sort of 
person, he merely retrieved a piece of moss, but it is obvious 
that the military vandal who dreamed up this particular objec- 
tive has invented a game capable of endless development. 
Anyone can play it; all you need is a penknife. 
. . ae 


ONE OF THE QUESTIONS which the British tourists in Russia 
(if there are any takers at £135 per round trip) might ask 
concerns the health of the former Ambassador, M. Maisky. 
He appears to have gone into retirement since he left this 
country. There has been no reference to him in the Soviet 
press since he was strongly criticised in the academic journal 
Bolshevik three years ago. Until then he had been on the 
Central Committee of the CP since 1941; but he did not 
reappear at the party congress of 1952, and he was not re- 
elected. Junior Deputy Ministers ot Foreign Affairs (such as 
Gromyko) are given paragraphs in the large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia; but the MAG-MED volume (No. 26) of the present 
edition, which appeared last autumn, contains no reference 
to Maisky. True, the Moscow telephone directory for 1954 
still mentions him as living at 12 Gorky Street (B9-70-40), but 
the directory has been known to be out of date in listing the 
victims of purges, particularly when they have not been 
Officially denounced. If M. Maisky was a victim, the pre- 
sumption is that he fell in connection with Stalin’s anti-Semitic 
purge between the winter of 1952-53. This would be in accord 
with an attempt by Beria to save him, as the purge was part 
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of Stalin’s offensive against Beria’s own position; but that 
would not have been of any long-term benefit to M. Maisky. 
M. Maisky’s predecessor as Ambassador to London, inci- 
dentally, was Gregory Sokolnikov, sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment at the Radek trial in 1937. The Military Attaché 
in Maisky’s time here, General Putna, was shot with Tuka- 
chevsky. Others who fell in the purge were Rakovsky, Chargé 
d’Affaires in London up to 1925, and Rosengolts, Chargé 
d’Affaires from then until 1927, when Anglo-Soviet relations 
were severed. London is a dangerous place. 
. » * 


IT IS RISKY, perhaps, to take a young man who has been a 
Member of Parliament for only three days and tip him as a 
future Minister. But I am prepared to take that risk with Mr. 
Geoffrey Rippon, who held Norwich South with a majority 
which, for East Anglia, was very creditable. Mr. Rippon is 
thirty-one, a barrister who has planned his career with enviable 
common sense. He was determined to establish his practice at 
the Bar before entering politics seriously, but in the interval 
he kept his hands on the political levers by playing an active 
role in local government and by standing for a hopeless 
London constituency. His application to local government is 
what interests me. Very few young Conservatives would think 
of it as a way into politics. But Mr. Rippon established himself 
sufficiently in Surrey local government to become Mayor of 
Surbiton at the age of twenty-six. He was an alderman at about 
a third of the age which one assumes aldermen to be. The 
Conservatives will find him as formidable a colleague as the 
Labour Party will find him an opponent. 
* . 


MARX SAID that religion was the opium of the people. I see that 
a writer in Tribune seems to agree with him. He points out 
that while there has been an increased interest in religion there 
has been a decline of interest in politics as exemplified by a 
decline in the poll at the General Election. ‘If this is more than 
a coincidence,’ he writes, ‘then men like Billy Graham... 
have a heavy responsibility on their shoulders.’ A low poll 
favours the Tories and apparently therefore Dr. Graham bears 
the ‘heavy responsibility’ for Labour’s defeat. He was the drug 
that kept Labour voters away from the poll. The same writer 
recently saw the General Election as a contest ‘between those 
who as members of the working classes believed that the 
Labour movement especially serves their interests, and those 
who fear that the furtherance of those interests represents a 
threat to their own.’ Mr. Graham does not seem to me to fit 
very well into this picture, and it is perhaps a difficulty that 
about half the Tory vote comes from the working classes. But 
such well-known facts have of course to be ignored by believers 
in class-war dogma. Finding such pieces of vulgar Marxism in 
Tribune did not surprise me, but it is mildly surprising that 
the faithful Bevanite who wrote them is not a Marxist but a 
Methodist, Dr. Soper. 
* « * 
SPEAKING of hydrogen-bomb tests, Mr. John Maynard Smith, 
a perspicacious geneticist from London University, said, ‘The 
effects of what we are doing today will not become apparent 
for some hundred years, and it will be about five thousand 
years before half the deaths for which we are responsible will 
have occurred.” Personally I find it reassuring to know that our 
responsibility will be over in ten thousand years. 
~ * * 

THE INCLUSION of a new weekly chess column by the redoubt- 
able Philidor has necessitated some alteration jn the order of 
the Spectator, ‘Country Life’ will be found alongside it on 
page 754. PHAROS 
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‘Advice to a New Member 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE new MP has to decide a first question—a question 

which he can only decide for himself. There are at any 

given moment perhaps six Members of Parliament who 
have a real influence over public policy—perhaps the four 
leading members of the Government and two Members on the 
Opposition benches. There are perhaps some score or more 
who have a reasonable chance of attaining such influence in 
time and can colourably argue with themselves that it is in the 
public interest that they should do so. The great majority may 
one day achieve some sort of office, but it is quite clear from the 
first that they are never going to attain the first rank. If they 
pretend to be important, it is mere bluff or self-deception. 
lhe first task, then, for an MP is to put away from himself the 
merely adolescent dreams of one day being Prime Minister 
from which every politically-minded schoolboy suffers and to 
decide quite coolly and objectively to which class he belongs. 
Naturally enough that is not a decision which he will publicly 
announce in a newspaper, but it is one that must be taken. 

If he decides that he belongs to the smaller class, then of 
course he is justified in looking on membership of the House of 
Commons as a stepping stone to higher things and shaping his 
conduct accordingly. He is right to work with his party machine 
as closely as conscience permits. 

For the majority of Members the problem is a different one. 
rheir great problem is to help to give an answer to the as yet 
imperfectly answered question: What is Parliament for? We 
can all see that it is necessary in these days to have a strong and 
stable executive. Whatever our criticisms of elections, we can 
all see that it is in the public interest to have periodical elections 
of some sort and to give to the electorate some sort of choice in 
their Government—even if it is only the choice between two 
machines. Even those who argue that party machines are bad 
must agree that it is better to have two bad things to choose 
between than to have one bad thing imposed upon you. But, if 
it is absolutely essential that the Government should always, 
right or wrong, be sustained by its supporters in the lobby, if 
the overwhelming majority of electors no longer vote in any 
real sense for a candidate but only for a party ticket, what 
function do the House of Commons and the back-benchers 
perform? 

Obviously one of the advantages of membership of Parlia- 
ment is an advantage that has nothing to do with Parliament. 
The letters MP still carry with them a certain prestige in the 
public mind. The merely pompous may enjoy sporting them 
round the land. Those who live on a somewhat higher leve! find 
that, though it may not be easy to express their opinions in 
Parliament, membership of Parliament opens to them many 
doors and gives them many opportunities to express those 
opinions elsewhere in print or by word of mouth. There is the 
Member’s work for his constituents. The cynic’s convention is 
that the Member only answers his mountain of letters and 
bothers about his constituents’ houses and their pensions be- 
cause he is after their votes at the next election. Experience 
seems to show that it is very doubtful how many votes are in 
fact gained by such activities. Bad Members seem, by and large, 
to do just as well as good Members when it comes to election 
day, and most of the welfare work that is done by a Member of 
Parliament could doubtless under a different system be done 
just as well by some other welfare officer. But it is interesting 
and valuable work, and few Members, I think, are not grate- 
ful for the opportunity of doing it. 


Within the Palace of Westminster there is plenty to do of a 
not very spectacular nature for a Member who has a liking for 
secretaryships or treasurerships of committees. But the real 
problem is just the opposite problem to that which self- 
importance pretends. It is not that Members have too much to 
do but that they have too little. They have, of course—or had in 
the last two Parliaments—to hang about for inordinately long 
hours—for hours so long as to make it difficult for them to obey 
the British tradition of having another occupation outside 
politics, but, as Gladstone said seventy years ago, “The House 
of Commons is a place where one can neither work nor relax.’ 
There is just enough interruption to prevent the Member from 
doing anything else and, if he does not make work for himself, 
not nearly enough occupation to save him from feeling when he 
goes home at night that he has spent his day in wasted idleness, 

What sort of work can he sensibly make for himself? His 
problem is much easier if he is on the Opposition back benches 
than if he is on the Government back benches. If he is in opposi- 
tion, his leaders of course welcome it if he can find any point to 
raise against the Government in question or debate. If he 
speaks, even should his speech have no other merit, his Whips 
at least count it to him for righteousness that he has delayed a 
little the Government’s conclusion of its business. If he is on the 
Government’s back bench his problem is more difficult. Merely 
to speak and sycophantically to say ditto to what the official 
Government spokesman has said is a somewhat feeble activity. 
It will not do much good nor will it even bring him much 
thanks. For what the Government is anxious about is to get its 
business through, not to get its business praised. In the same 
way, if a Government back-bencher brings up some matter at 
question-time, the best that he can hope for is to be forgiven. 
He cannot expect approval. 

Nevertheless, even though he cannot expect any advantage 
out of it, it is reasonable that a Member should do something to 
justify Parliament's existence. The new Member has to bear in 
mind that nobody becomes a Member of Parliament unless he 
has a certain liking for the sound of his own voice and gets 
somewhat more than the average amount of pleasure out of 
holding a floor. There are more than 600 Members of Parlia- 
ment, a good proportion of them in fairly constant competition 
for the Speaker’s eye. Therefore a Member who tries con- 
tinually to intervene must expect to be unpopular. Show me the 
Member who occupies the largest number of columns of 
Hansard and I will show you one of the House’s most un- 
popular Members. Every Member of Parliament would prefer 
that all other Members of Parliament should not speak at all. 
At any other meeting those in the audience have presumably 
come because they wish to hear the speaker. In the House of 
Commons they are only anxious—at any rate by the time that 
the debate has got to the back benches—for the speaker to 
sit down in order that they may get up themselves. Therefore 
it is a fatal mistake to have a number of hobby horses. He who 
tries that game will merely earn for himselé unpopularity with 
his Whips and a reputation as a stunter or a buffoon from his 
fellow Members which will prevent a proper attention being 
paid to his arguments. It very rarely pays to shout things out. 

But what is worth doing is to take some one cause or some 
few causes—preferably off the beaten track of party con- 
troversy—to which one is sincerely devoted and about which 
one has some knowledge and to fight for them in despite of 
Whips, constituents and consequences. He who does that will 
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probably not advance his career but he can reflect that he has 
made his contribution to the preservation of some reality in 
Parliamentary institutions. After a time, it is likely enough, 
he will begin to feel discouraged, to feel that this gets him 
nowhere, to be tempted to follow a line of least resistance, to 
acquiesce and to fight no more. When he feels that, it is time 
for the Chiltern Hundreds. The back benches are places on 
which no one should linger for very long. It is for each momber 
to decide the term of his own sentence. 


Democracy and Law 


By T. B. UTLEY 


HAT has come to be known, with some exaggera- 
VV tion, as the anti-democratic school of thought in 
the West ought by now to be passing from the stage 
of exhilaration into that of analysis. That it has not done so 
to a greater extent than it has is no doubt due largely to the 
ineptitude of the western European progressive intelligentsia 
between the wars which left a large enough deposit of self- 
evident nonsense behind it to occupy the energies of profes- 
sional debunkers for at least a decade. As a consequence, the 
political Right has been tempted to forget that what was 
the matter with the purveyors of democratic enlightenment 
during that time was not merely that they were a bad intelli- 
gentsia, incompetent, that is to say, by their own narrow 
standards of abstract consistency, but also that they were an 
intelligentsia at all, a class which separates contemplation 
from action by having no proper sympathy with the conditions 
of action, and, finding that the world fails to illustrate the 
truth of its conclusions, sets about to punish it for its failure. 
Yet, when this indictment is stated, a good many questions 
remain to be answered: did the leaders of opinion between 
the wars fail through disloyalty to their principles or through 
having the wrong principles? Do liberty, equality and 
fraternity fail because of some dofect in their nature as ideas 
or did they fail because of the duplicity or the credulity or 
the mere political inexperience of those who preached them 
and heard them preached? Was what Mr. Lippmann cails 
the public philosophy at fault or were its principles simply 
not grasped? These questions are of far greater moment than 
the precise degree of guilt of particular newspaper writers, 
and failure to recognise this fact may lead the Right into sup- 
posing that all that has to be done with political philosophy is 
to go through the handbooks substituting tradition for pro- 
gress, faith for reason, and original sin (for brevity’s sake I 
suggest that in future it be described as OS) for proportional 
representation. The main value of Mr. Lippmann’s book* is 
precisely that he is preoccupied with this sort of question; he 
knows that he is dealing with a tradition of thought that had 
its origins before 1789, though its full implications did not 
begin to be apparent until 1917, and he is content to be a 
confessor rather than a judge. He has written accordingly a 
courteous and distinguishing book in a style which sometimes 
takes sensitivity to the point of beauty and occasionally allows 
it to degenerate into effeminacy, and which is only rarely 
marred by failure to understand that the dissecting of ideas 
requires the sharpness as well as the discrimination of the 
surgeon's knife. The truth which he is constantly feeling for is 
always visibly but not always quite distinctly present; in one 


* Tue Pusiic Puitosopny. By Walter Lippmann, (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) 
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important respect, he appears to me to have formulated it 
inadequately and in another wrongly. 

The first point will be more apparent to British than to 
American readers. Mr. Lippmann traces the pre-war failures 
of the Western democracies mainly to the constant usurpation 
of executive power by legislative assemblies, thereby referring 
to a constitutional theory which is notoriously confounded 
by British practice. It is not a mistake, however, which could 
be entirely put right by amendments in the British edition. It 
helps to create a certain amount of confusion between two 
distinct though not incompatible criticisms of democracy, the 
first being that democracy breaks down through the executive 
ineffectualness inseparable from debate, and the second being 
that tyranny, and ultimately the dictatorship of a minority, 
is the inevitable reductio ad absurdum of democracy. In his 
treatment of Jacobinism, Mr. Lippmann does justice to the 
second point, but not quite so much as he might have done, 
for here is one of the very few instances in which history 
illustrates relatively easily the mechanics of an idea in action. 
If the people are to govern themselves in detail, they must for 
practical purposes instruct their governors on what to do; but 
the people cannot themselves formulate the instructions they 
have to give. They can govern only by assenting to some pre- 
cise declaration of intentions on the part of those who would 
exercise power in their name. This is the origin of plebiscitary 
democracy and the ultimate conclusion of the theory of the 
electoral mandate. It is also the point at which absolutist 
democracy diverges from the constitutional tradition. The 
perennial tragedy of democracy, when it tries to be perfect 
and when it is practised in any community larger than a city 
state, is that it vests real control in the hands of those who 
frame the questions which the people have to answer. 


As I see it, however, Mr. Lippmann’s main mistake is his 
principal conclusion: his plea is for saving liberal democracy 
and constitutionalism from the ravages of totalitarian 
democracy by restoring to its former vigour the idea of natural 
law. There is a body of principle, he asserts, to which rational 
minds will assent whenever they examine it dispassionately 
and which lies hidden beneath all the diversities and conflicts 
of current polit’-al thinking. There is a rational order of the 
universe into which politics fit, and to which all men pay 
involuntary tribute. Restate the concept of natural law, he 
urges, reawaken faith in the public philosophy which is built 
upon it, and you will have uncovered that basis of common 
agreement which makes the practice of tolerance and liberal 
democracy possible. It is necessary to be cautious here, for 
those who have destroyed liberal democracy have been fore- 
most in their advocacy of the rational order. They have not 
destroyed it by default or because they watched power from 
their armchairs and acquired the same liking for it as book 
reviewers do for bull fights, but for the consecrated purpose 
of restoring the rational order. That, as Dr. Talmon and Mr. 
Berlin have shown, is the whole burden of the matter. 


As Mr. Lippmann sees, there are two _ inseparable 
ingredients in every political judgement, a reference explicit 
or implied to permanent principles, to the natural and rational 
order, and a reference to circumstaace. You cannot think about 
politics without thinking on these two planes at once. Free 
yourself from circumstance, announce an abstraction, and 
you will find that you have merely dressed up a temporary 
and local regime or a particular class in the sacred garments 
of a principle. Make a casual judgement about politics pre- 
ceded by a sneer at political philosophers and you will find 
that, at several degrees remove, you have made a statement 
in political philosophy. 
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The question is, how have we erred most, in contempt for 
rational principles or in inattention to particularities? And 
the answer, as Mr. Lippmann at times shows that he is well 
aware, is that we have erred by neglecting the particular. 
We have failed either to appreciate the complexity of the 
rational order or to see it in its continually changing incarna- 
tions. Our sins have been those of presumption, of confusing 
reason with the fallible operations of particular intellects. 
It is no good believing in the rational order if all that it makes 
you do is hate mankind for having disrupted it. Mr. Lippmann 
is looking for something which will enable men to approach 
political judgement and action with fear and trembling, which 
will make democratic electorates feel that they are the 
custodians of law instead of investing their caprices with the 
authority of law, which will make governments approach 
God’s creation with a due sense of its complexity and its 
power to recoil on them. He will find it not so much in 
natural as in eternal law, in the recognition that what we 
do does not merely affect posterity (the least terrifying of 
all judges) but makes its inerasable mark on the slates of 
heaven. What liberal democratic theory needs to supplement 
it is a sense of the day of judgement. 


Kenya and its 
Constitution 


By PHILIP WOODRUFF 


HE Dow Report on the use and development of land 

in East Africa is likely to appear shortly. It is hard 

to find any informed person who does not believe that 
its recommendations will include something threatening the 
sanctity of the White Highlands in Kenya; the mildest possi- 
bility generally envisaged is that owners of undeveloped land 
will be given a limited period in which to develop or sell. And 
it is widely expected that the recommendation will be to sell 
in an open, that is a non-racial, market. 

Such a recommendation might precipitate a constitutional 
crisis which is the last thing Kenya wants until the emergency 
is ended, and it is worth recalling the outlines of the constitu- 
tion. It is one to which there is no exact parallel, being based 
on a paradox which at any moment might produce an insoluble 
dilemma. As in other colonies, there were, till the Lyttelton 
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plan, two sides to the Legislative Council, the government 
and the unofficial benches. The government benches consist 
of 15 officials—so far always European—and 11 nominated 
unofficials—6 Europeans, 2 Indians, 2 Africans and an Arab~ 
making 26 altogether. On what was the unofficial side there 
are—omitting some complications—28, 14 being Europeans 
elected by Europeans, and 14 non-Europeans, of whom 6 are 
Indians elected by Indians, 2 are Arabs and 6 are Africans, 
nominated on the recommendation of a panel of African 
electors. The government were thus theoretically in a minority 
by two but in practice this has been less precarious than it 
sounds because government usually gets some support either 
from Europeans or from non-Europeans on the unofficial side. 


So far there are plenty of parallels in colonial practice. What 
is unique in Kenya is the relation of the executive to the Legis- 
lative Council. The old Executive Council has been virtually 
superseded by a Council of Ministers consisting of the 
Governor and Deputy Governor, 6 official ministers, 2 ‘nomin- 
ated’ ministers, and 6 ‘unofficial’ ministers. The ‘nominated’ 
ministers were originally elected unofficials, who were invited 
by Sir Philip Mitchell to take office and who resigned their 
seats for the purpose. The ‘unofficial’ ministers—3 Europeans, 
2 Asians, and 1 African—however, retain their seats; the Euro- 
peans and the Asians are responsible—but how far no one 
quite knows—to the racial constituencies who elected them 
and the African is inevitably felt to be to some extent 
responsible to the six million Africans of the colony. Here 
is the paradox; elected by a section of the community to be 
irresponsible critics, the ‘unofficial’ ministers have accepted a 
responsibility to the Colony as a whole. A crisis would there- 
fore arise if the Council of Ministers adopted a policy to which 
the majority of Europeans or Asians were strongly opposed. 
A European or Asian unofficial minister might himself think 
the measure in the interests of the colony, or even in the true 
interests of his community, but could hardly concur in it if 
his constituency disapproved. 

The sanctity of the White Highlands might become just 
such an issue. Ask almost any African or Asian in Kenya who 
is capable of a considered political opinion what he thinks of 
the declared ideal of a ‘multi-racial society’ and he will say 
he wants deeds to convince him of European sincerity. Pressed 
further, he will probably give four points which seem to him 
to indicate insincerity: the sanctity of the White Highlands, 
racial separation in state schools, racial electorates, and 
different rates of pay for government servants according to 
race. On the last point he has now been met. The other three, 
symbols to him of a society based on racial differentiation, 
are to many Europeans symbols with just as strong an 
emotional content—but of what? Of their stake in the country, 
of their right to live in the colony they have built, of their 
right—they would say—to the protection which is enjoyed by 
the Masai or the Kipsagi in their reserves. 

The merits of these different outlooks I do not here discuss. 
The point is that they are opposed. So far it has been axiomatic 
that any appeal must aim, in the case of European electors, 
at preserving these symbols; in the case of Africans or Asians, 
at their eventual disappearance. Such an appeal is envisaged 
by the Lyttelton plan, which is experimental until the election. 
This is to be held six months after the emergency comes to an 
end; if the electorate then returns members who are willing 
to continue as ‘non-official’ ministers on the present lines, no 
further constitutional changes will be made till 1960. But are 
the electors likely to return six such members? If Michael 
Blundell can go to his electors with the cry that on these three 
points nothing has been given away, Messrs. Patel, Nathoo 
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and Ohanga must go with the confession that nothing has 
been gained. Can both be returned and then work together? 
The election may well be a year away. If, however, the Dow 
Report contains the kind of recommendation most people 
expect, a crisis will at once come into sight. Michael Blundell 
has already told the European electors that he stands by the 
sanctity of the White Highlands; the Council of Ministers can 
hardly endorse this statement and retain Asian and African 
confidence. It would be just as difficult to accept any recom- 
mendation threatening the White Highlands without losing the 
three European members and wrecking the Lyttelton plan. 
The Commission will report, it is true, to Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, not direct to the govern- 
ment of Kenya, who will thus not be forced to make a decision 
immediately; the standstill clause in the Lyttelton proposals 
might be argued to justify shelving a decision at least tili 
after the election. Shelved it will probably be—but only to 
accentuate the fundamental difficulty at the election. 

The value of the Lyttelton plan is that it puts into action a 
working cabinet with three Asian and African members— 
and all speak well of the work those three are doing. The 
danger is that it extends till 1960 a system of training the 
electorates to think not as Kenyans but on racial lines and 
that it imposes on the non-official ministers the intolerable 
strain of answering to a sectional electorate for decisions 
taken in the interests of the whole community. A crisis which 
ended the Lyttelton proposals is clearly something that both 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Kenya Council of Ministers 
will do all they can to avoid. All the same, if such a crisis 
came, the way would be opened to an advance for which there 
is influential support—the addition to the Legislative Council 
of, say, 10 seats, of which 3 would be reserved for Europeans, 
3 for Africans, 3 for Indians and 1 for an Arab, but to all 
of which members would be elected by a general non-racial 
electorate. This would enable the Governor to include in his 
Council of Ministers men who were electorally responsible to 
the Colony as a whole, and who would need to compromise 
with their true convictions far less than the present members. 

This, however, is speculation. At present, the ball is still 
in the European court; they alone can take the steps that 
would ensure them good will and a position of lasting influence 
in Kenya’s destiny. There are signs that, in spite of much 
violent verbiage, an increasing number perceive where their 
own true interest lies. One such was the Rift Valley’s vote of 
confidence in Michael Blundell—a man walking a most 
delicate path between impatience and intransigence. The 
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future of Europeans in Kenya probably depends on how he 
picks his way. To an outsider it appears that he does not 
always realise quite how much backing he can command, quite 
how many Europeans begin to realise that numbers are their 
weakness, that good will might be their strength. 


Commerce and the 
University 


By ROBERT SMITH (Balliol College, Oxford) 


. NIVERSITY?’ says the personnel manager. 
‘Oxford,’ you reply. His manner brightens. A pencil 
is poised in his hand. 

“And what did you do there?’ 

“Well, I got a Second in History 

“No, I mean what did you do?’ The pencil remains poised. 
His meaning dawns. You were warned about this, but never 
really believed it. What mark did you make? In what clubs 
and societies did you display your leadership qualities? Is it 
worth shooting a line from imagination, or will he check up? 
But it is too late. Delay has betrayed you. He makes a note 
on his pad: ‘No positions of responsibility held.’ 

‘Captain of the Second Soccer Eleven,’ you say desperately. 
But it will take more than that to revive his interest. The inter- 
view ends and you leave, fully aware of its outcome. Next 
stop, the detergent people. You surely don’t need evidence of 
initiative to organise Frisk and Marv. 

Well, what did you do at university, anyway? You worked, 
up to a point; certainly not to excess. You went to meetings 
that interested you, to shows and films that were to your taste; 
you knew and liked and talked to a fair number of intelligent 
people that you would not otherwise have met. There was 
something else, too—something unique in the atmosphere 
which has left an indelible impression on your mind. 

Have you really missed something which the outer world 
considers to be the real Oxford? Should you have pocketed 
your self-respect and stormed the social ladders? Was it not 
merely pride that made you sneer at the go-ahead men, with 
their childish enthusiasm over committees and elections, their 
exhibitionism and their mutual admiration circles? 

You thought Oxford had something else to offer. You had 
some vague, old-fashioned. pompous notions about learning 
and culture; you thought Oxford was a sort of trustee for the 
continuity of civilised values. It never struck you that the 
values of factory and office have replaced those of the uni- 
versity; that the well-meaning coalition of personnel manager, 
appointments board and college authorities has undermined 
the life of the clubs and sterilised the desire for scholarship. 
Commerce and industry, those benevolent barbarians, have 
quietly taken the university in their possessive and throttling 
grip, called in by force of necessity like their Gothic counter- 
parts in the last days of the Roman Empire. 

The barbarian invasion of Oxford has succeeded by means 
of its subtle deference to some university traditions. The em- 
ployer is not so foolish as to scorn a liberal education in the 
arts: he accepts and emasculates it. He does not demand the 
conversion of Oxford into a technical college. On the con- 
trary, he actually wants arts men. He needs the ‘University 
Mind,’ which he defines, in one of his pamphlets, as‘ . . . the 
mind that will see problems with precision, and at the same 
time in depth, that will be conscious of the outer world with 
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... it’s part of 
Britain’s progress, 
to which 


ENGLIS 


contributes, at home 
and abroad 


New factories, increased activity, more goods in our shops, 
are proof of Britain's progress. 

Since 1949, Britain's industrial output has risen by 20 
and the value of British exports has gone up by 42°,. 

More goods at home, more of the exports the country 
depends on . . . mean better living for Britain. In both wa) 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing a vital part. 
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And ENGLISH ELEcTRIC makes the motors and other ele: 
trical gear by which industries use power for production. 


Export success 
Moreover, ENGLISH ELECTRIC is a vigorous exporter « 
equipment —and of engineering skill. Approximately ha 
its business is overseas. All over the world, ENGLISH ELECTR 
is earning foreign currencies for Britain—and a reputatic 
that helps all British exports. 

This Company encounters diverse problems ; solving then 
adds to the store of experience through which its resource 
are combined in making their contribution—at home an 
overseas —to Britain’s progress. 


bringing you ‘ 


The English Electric Company Limited ak 
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its social and political impacts, and incorporate them into its 
industrial philosophy arid actions.’ 


So that, then, is why we come to Oxford. To be given a mind 
with breadth, but no depth; that sees the outer, not the inner, 
world; whose philosophy is industrial and inseparable from 
its actions. The employer cannot be blamed: he knows what 
qualities he wants, sees them in graduates, and concludes that 
they are not merely the gifts of an Oxford education, but its 
essence. This definition would be accepted by most Oxford 
undergraduates as a fair statement of what they hope to gain 
from their three years. Such is the measure of his success. 

Scholarship, deflected from its true end, is tacitly dis- 
credited by the barbarian doctrine. Since your studies are only 
to equip you with a serviceable mental machine, which will 
be competent to organise the packing of margarine, then the 
standard of attainment is irrelevant. The employer cares 
neither what you read nor how intelligently you read it. In 
fact, he will give you the job in the term before finals if your 
tutor signs a form to say you are not a complete moron. His 
pamphlets admit quite freely that he is not in the least inter- 
ested in academic achievement, which to him conjures up the 
image of a brilliant but useless professor, utterly lacking in 
drive and initiative and ‘personality.’ 

The employer’s interest, in point of fact, lies elsewhere in 
the graduate’s university career. Having tamed the lust for 
scholarship, he turns to subverting the world of thought and 
ideas by striking at their nerve-centres, the clubs and societies. 
Again he is disarmingly frank. His application forms have a 
large space for ‘offices held.” His pamphlets insist that there 
is a continuous pattern of education : 

‘The qualities of leadership . . . appear at school, are 
developed in the Services and matured at the Universities. The 
next stage in education is the application of these qualities on 
the factory floor.’ 

It appears that it is the societies of Oxford that bring it up 
out of irrelevance, allowing it to take its place alongside sixth 
form, officer cadet school and assembly line in the grand 
system of education. The societies must realise their place in 
this pattern. They are not there as centres for the free inter- 
change of ideas and the dissemination of culture. There must 
be no idealistic nonsense of that sort. They exist as training 
grounds for potential leaders. The qualities they develop are 
not intellectual humility, the spirit of rational inquiry, and the 
thirst for truth and beauty, but initiative, drive, dominance, 
and the ability to get things done and organise people. 

Perhaps you noticed the effect of this while you were up: 
that may be why you were a ‘trog.’ It seemed to you that dis- 
cussion and debate were being used as stepping-stones to 
publicity; that attention was focused on the impression given, 
the point won, the name made. You thought this was just the 
folly of the inflated ego, and regarded social climbers with 
amused indulgence. But climbing is nowadays respectable. 
Sensible, modest men are driven into unnatural attitudes in 
the Oxford shop window, posing for their future employers. 

Strange, the nonsense that one still hears about Oxford. 
The slightest suggestion of political interference with academic 
liberty causes a riot. Here, they say, in this still backwater of 
civilisation, is the last refuge of scholarship and free, unself- 
conscious discussion. And while they -are talking thus, the 
employers’ pamphlets circulate; undergraduates are con- 
ditioned; Oxford is reduced to a training unit, with the values 
of WOSB as its sole criterion of personal worth. 

In the bright, sterile office of the detergent firm the inter- 
viewer looks more human, more sensible. Will he understand? 
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‘Then I went up to Oxford and got a Second in History. I 
think I can say that I made the most of my three years. I aimed 
at a broad, general education rather than a purely academic 
one. My interests were as wide as I had time to let them be.’ 

He is scribbling on his pad. He looks up, smiling. ‘And 
you'd find an outlet in the clubs and societies, | suppose. Now 
tell me, just for the form, you know, what offices of responsi- 
bility did you hold in them?’ 


Burgesson and Macleanski 


By WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


correspondents speaking foreign languages intrigues me. 

You may remember that, a month or two ago, an 
anguished cry from Mr. Russell Spurr for cheese in the Man- 
churian Express drove me into print. This week, again in the 
Daily Express, | find an article by Mr. Rene MacColl, which 
tickles my fancy in precisely the same way. 

Here is an extract: ‘When I was in the Soviet last year, 
I asked scores of people about the two missing diplomats. 
Everybody looked blank.’ 

Well, there’s the picture. Mr. Rene MacColl, ace foreign 
correspondent for the Daily Express, presumably either Scots 
or Irish, judging by his name, went round Moscow last year 
asking scores of people, presumably Russians, about the miss- 
ing diplomats. And, everybody looked blank. 

Now, I ask myself, why did they look blank? Naturally, Mr. 
Rene MacColl would have us believe—indeed he goes so far 
as to say so—that they looked blank because they didn’t know 
anything about Burgess or Maclean. That, of course, is a pos- 
sible explanation. After all, if a Russian journalist went round 
London asking scores of Englishmen about a couple of missing 
Russian diplomats, called for the sake of argument Pushkoll 
and Sudenski, he would no doubt also draw a blank. 

But the explanation may be very different. It may, alas, be 
due to the old. old story; and here | stand ready and indeed 
willing to be corrected; that Mr. Rene MacColl, in common 
with most Scottish and almost all Irishmen, cannot speak ‘one 
single word of Russian. If this is so, then no wonder everybody 
looked blank. I mean to say, picture the situation at a vodka 
party with Mr. Rene MacColl going round, glass in hand, ask- 
ing in a soft Scots accent (or, alternatively, a strong Irish 
brogue), or even a perfectly normal English voice: ‘Where is 
Burgess and Maclean?’ In the first place, the phrase ‘Where is’ 
is likely to fox his hearers, if they can’t speak English. Or. 
assuming that they know a phrase or two, including ‘where is,’ 
surely, when faced with a keen foreigner at a cocktail party, 
they are more likely to associate it with a request to be shown 
the geography of the house. And, even supposing they heard 
the full sentence, what would the words Burgess and Maclean 
mean to their Russian ears? They mean something to me 
because I was at school with Burgess and I sometimes clean 
what is left of my teeth with Macleans, but to a Russian the 
word ‘Burgess’ must mean as little as the word “Maclean.” 

Of course, Mr. Rene MacColl may have used an interpreter. 
But even this raises a problem. Take the high spot of the 
article in question—the moment in Belgrade when he got an 
answer, instead of a blank look. Here is the extract : 

*“What are they doing?” Said the Russian, “A special job.”’ 

Well, what | want to know is, was it plain and straight- 


| DON’T want to be a bore, but this question of foreign 
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forward like that. In fact, was it in dialogue form like this? : 
MacCoii: What are Burgess and Maclean doing? 
THE Russian: A special job. 

Or was it, as I fear, like this? 

MacCo.t (to interpreter in English): Ask him what Burgess 
and Maclean are doing. 

Ah, but what does the interpreter say? I know that Mr. Rene 
MacColl, if he used an interpreter, assumes and expects us to 
assume that the conversation ran as follows: 

INTERPRETER (fo Russian in Russian): Mr. Rene MacColl 
would like to know what Burgess and Maclean are doing. 
RUSSIAN (to interpreter in Russian): Tell Mr. MacColl that 

they are doing a special job. 

INTERPRETER (to MacColl in English): He says that they are 
doing a special job. 

But did the conversation run like that? That is the problem. 
How are we to know what these Russians said to each other 
any more than Mr. Rene MacColl is to know, if he can’t speak 
Russian? Indeed, how are we to know that the whole scene 
did not play like this? : 

MacCo tt (to interpreter in English): Ask him what Burgess 
and Maclean are doing. 

INTERPRETER (fo Russian in Russian): Do you ever see that 
girl from the Bolshoi Theatre nowadays? 

RUSSIAN (fo interpreter in Russian): Vl tell you if that fellow'll 
stop staring at us. 

INTERPRETER (fo Russian in Russian): Vl fix him. 

INTERPRETER (to MacColl in English): He says they’re on a 
special job. 

Exit MacColl to write his article. while Russians resume 
their discussion about the girl from the Bolshoi Theatre. 





City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HE protest meeting in the Town Hall building a 
Oxford last week was packed to overflowing wit) 
hundreds of people who wanted to save the Oxforj 
Canal from the dead hand of the British Transport Com- 
mission. We were wise enough at the meeting not to stress 
too much that this eighteenth-century canal was one of the 
most beautiful and varied in England. Beauty is no argument 
for saving anything from the Commission. But there are good 
economic reasons for saving the canal. It is still possible to 
carry goods from the middle Thames to Liverpool by barge 
while the Oxford Canal is open as the main link to the Mid- 
lands. Until it was nationalised in 1947, the Oxford Canal 
paid a dividend. Since the enemy allowed it to be overgrown 
with weeds and the National Coal Board dissuaded carriers 
from using it, it has become a financial liability. If only ten 
pairs of boats were to use it a day—so Mr. Leslie Morton, the 
manager of a successful canal freight-carrying company, told 
us—the canal could pay for its upkeep from Oxford to Napton 
Junction, which would cost £5,000 a year. Captain Munk, the 
owner of a large hiring firm of pleasure boats, pointed out 
that holidays on inland waterways were increasingly popular, 
that the Norfolk Broads were now overcrowded and the 
Thames becoming so, and that he himself was building 
narrow boats for hiring on the Oxford and similar canals, 
and never had any difficulty in letting them. On the roads, 
lorries and private cars were at loggerheads for room; com- 
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mercial and pleasure craft were friendly to one another on 
canals and rivers. A splendid leading article in last Friday’s 
Daily Express pointed out that on the Continent full use was 
made of the canals, and they all paid. The Board of Survey 
appointed by the Transport Commission, which recommended 
the abandonment of 700 miles of canal, consisted of a dock 
expert, a road-traffic expert and a man who knew about big 
canals like the Manchester Ship Canal. No one who knew 
anything about the lesser inland waterways, their value to 
farmers and anglers, as well as their potential efficiency as a 
means of transport, sat on this idiotic board. If the Minister 
of Transport were to spend what it costs to make ten miles of 
new trunk road on putting into order the 700 miles of canal 
he intends to abandon, he could have an alternative freightage 
system which could save the country from the traffic muddle 
it is in at present. On water, 18 h.p. will haul fifty tons; on 
the road, 28 h.p. will carry only twenty tons. 


DESIRABLE PROPERTY 

I notice a change in Who's Who for 1955. It is all printed 
in the same type. In earlier numbers those who had been in 
for some years were in small type, while new arrivals were in 
larger type. The ‘old boys’ have now been robbed of this 
distinction, and many a little-known Irish peer of unfixed 
address and no recreation is in the same type as any MP or 
Transport Commissioner. Who's Who must be a most lucra- 
tive property, for surely all the work that is needed to run it 
is a daily glance through obituary notices and an enjoyable 
sense of power about whom you are going to include and 
whom not to include, to fill the vacant spaces. 


A SUMMER ANNUAL 

Now is the time when, stepping down the beach to bathe, 
your foot sticks in a soft black pebble of oil. You take if off 
with your hands and find brown grease all over your fingers. 
You wipe your fingers on your bathing dress and find brown 
streaks on your belly. You go to your hotel and leave brown 
blobs on the carpets. This is due to oil pollution, which kills 
thousands of sea birds cruelly and makes our shores unendur- 
able. Tankers discharge millions of tons of oil sludge into 
the sea every year. In 1954 there was an international con- 
ference held in London in which forty-two nations took part. 
Twenty of these signed a convention to prohibit and control 
the discharge of oil into the sea. So far none of the nations 
has passed it into law. All we can do is to repor cases of it to 
the local council and write to the newspapers until something 
is done. 


Strix 
Thespianitis 


MATEUR theatricals are not what they were. They are, 
Ai think, no longer so called. They have ceased to be a 
distraction and become a sort of movement or cause. 
County Drama Organisers supervise productions of Lorca 
and Gogol in village halls which a generation ago knew 
nothing more ambitious than At the Bathroom Door. Panels 
of judges travel up and down the country awarding the prizes 
in contests between Community Drama Groups. It is all more 
serious and more cultured, less amateur and less (in the true 
sense of the word) theatrical. Only the photographs of ‘an ex- 
citing moment in Act III’ preserve a certain continuity with, 
the old days when they appear in the local paper. The camera, 
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in this context, cannot lie. One glance at those strange postures, 
those grimacing or expressionless faces, that preternaturally 
false beard, and we know that we are on familiar ground. 
Amateurs may act much better than they used to, but even the 
County Drama Organisers cannot prevent them from looking, 
in photographs, as though they had been badly stuffed. 


I am sure it is a good thing—because it gives so many people 
so much true pleasure—that amateur acting now has wider 
terms of reference and a higher purpose than it used to; and 
I know that it is capable of considerable artistic achievements 
(the best Puck I ever saw was a rather tubby leading aircraft- 
man with a Gloucestershire accent, who suddenly and I suspect 
accidentally revealed, under an Indian moon, how Shakespeare 
meant the part to be played). But I cannot, in my reactionary 
way, help regretting the demise of the old, country-house 
convention in these matters. 

‘I would hardly,’ said Edmund in Mansfield Park (but they 
talked him round in the end), ‘I would hardly walk from this 
room to the next to look at the efforts of those who have not 
been bred to the trade: a set of gentlemen and ladies, who have 
all the disadvantages of education and decorum to struggle 
through.” That is just what I would walk from this room to 
the next (though perhaps not very much further, and only after 
a good dinner) to look at. I like to see the gentlemen and ladies 
skating heroically upon the thin ice of dramatic illusion, to 
imagine the ‘complaints and distresses’ corresponding to those 
of which Fanny was made the confidante during the rehearsals 
of Lovers’ Vows. ‘She knew that Mr. Yates was in general 
thought to rant dreadfully; that Mr. Yates was disappointed 
in Henry Crawford; that Tom Bertram spoke so quick he 
would be unintelligible; that Mrs. Grant spoiled everything by 
laughing; that Edmund was behind-hand' with his part, and 
that it was a misery to have anything to do with Mr. Rush- 
worth, who was wanting a prompter through every speech.’ 

Last year the tattered banner of amateur theatricals was 
raised, a shade flamboyantly, by a much-discussed production 
of The Frog; and a roughly similar enterprise achieved two 
performances at the Fortune Theatre this week. It was a play 
called The Lights were Amber, and | felt a vague twinge of 
foreboding when I arrived at the theatre and found that the 
playwright, Mr. Charles MacArthur Hardy, was in the foyer, 
to welcome a large but only moderately distinguished audi- 
ence. The programme was free altogether from the austere 
influence of the County Drama Organiser, and its long list of 
acknowledgements included an expression of thanks to ‘Mrs. 
McNab of Montego Bay, Jamaica, for designing the material 
for Lady Bandon’s evening dress,’ to the Four Hundred Club 
Orchestra, who were afforded by the plot all too few oppor- 
tunities for displaying their virtuosity, and to ‘all those who 
have in so many ways contributed to the success of the 
production.’ 

In this last item there was an element of wishful thinking. 
It is almost certain that, down the centuries, worse plays have 
been written than The Lights were Amber, but extremely 
doubtful whether any of them has been produced in London. 
The numerous but not noticeably talented actors, floundering 
woodenly in this morass of dry-rot, never really had a chance; 
and on the whole the best performance of the evening came 
from General Sir Bernard Paget, who as Chairman of the 
Forces Help Society and Lord Roberts’s Workshops, had to 
explain, before the curtain rose, what the whole thing was in 
aid of. He had something to say, and said it well. 1 suppose 
the lesson of the evening is that two blacks do not make a 
white, and that amateur acting is powerless to beguile if there 
is nothing for the amateurs to act, 
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RACIAL PREJUDICE 

Sir,—In his excellent letter Mr. Hugh Morris 
draws attention to such points as are of the 
greatest importance in bringing about good 
relations between. people of different races 
and countries. 

In the matter of ‘conventional courtesies’ I 
should like to stress the need for teaching the 
proper way of addressing foreigners in this 
country. For example, it is not only incorrect 
but also most impolite to say ‘Mademoiselle’ 
and ‘Frdulein’ at all times without the addition 
of a surname. There is no reason why ‘Miss’ 
and the surname should not be used. But, 
when used alone, not only as a form of address 
but also in the third person, ‘Mademoiselle’ 
and ‘Frdulein’ are relics of the days of the 
Victorian governess, and the preservation of 
this custom, still practised in some of the best 
girls’ schools, is a disgrace to our advanced 
education. This may seem trifling, but ‘polite- 
ness is benevolence in trifles.’ 

As to the ‘correct use of grammatical forms,’ 
it is a fact that the thorough teaching of Eng- 
lish grammar is, on the whole, very much 
negiccted, For this reason, the teaching of 
other languages is often a sheer waste of time. 
If the function of an English word is not known 
it cannot be rendered correctly in another 
language. I have heard the horrible expression 
‘not all that good’ translated into French as 
‘pas tout que bon’!|—Yours faithfully, 

HELEN BRANDER 


San Michele, Domewood, Copthorne, Crawley, 
Sussex 


THE ROMAN INDEX 
Sir.—In his scholarly and highly interesting 
article, Mr. Norman St. John-Stevas describes 
the Roman Index as ‘a pious anachronism.’ 
Here in England, in partibus infidelium, where 
freedom in the choice of books has been won 
for us by generations of Protestants and free- 
thinkers, the Index may be so regarded. But 
the loyal Catholic should listen first to the 
voice of Rome; and there can be no question 
that the Vatican regards any laxity in this 
matter as a serious offence. 

Let me quote from two official sources. The 
eighth condemned proposition in the Papal 


decree Lamentabili sane is specifically aimed at 
‘those who regard as of no importance con- 
demnations emanating from the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Index.’ Again, in the late 
Cardinal Gasparri’s Catholic Catechism (Sheed 
and Ward, 1932), which was compiled, we are 
told, ‘in consultation with many other Car- 
dinals and Professors of Theology in the Catho- 
lic Universities and Roman Schools, and 
revised by the consultors of the Congregation 
of the Council,’ it is laid down (page 201) that 
‘those who without leave and due precaution 
read books prohibited by the Church’ are to be 
classed with ‘apostates and heretics, as sinning 
against the faith,’ 

To an Englishman the whole thing is 
grotesquely comic. The bulk of French litera- 
ture, for example—from Montaigne to André 
Gide—is banned. But even supposing you have 
obtained ecclesiastical permission to read, let 
us say, Pascal, or La Fontaine or, among later 
writers, Stendhal, or Balzac, or Flaubert, or 
any others from that rich section of the library, 
you must be scrupulously careful to keep the 
volume under lock and key; for you are ‘under 
a grave obligation to keep books you have 
been allowed to read in such a manner as to 
obviate all danger of their passing into the 
hands of others.” (Canon 1403 of the Code.)}— 
Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD BINNS 
21 East Avenue, Bournemouth 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE 
Sir,—Nicholas Davenport considers that the 
Public Accounts Committee is a poor substi- 
tute for shareholders’ control, and that Mini- 
ster-appointed public boards for nationalised 
industries are ‘an undemocratic set-up’ as they 
are not even subject to adequate Parliamentary 
supervision, Since we are all ‘shareholders’ in 
these nationalised industries and public ser- 
vices, and as we are represented by our 
Member of Parliament, would not the concept 
of ‘public ownership’ be more fully realised 
were all Members of Parliament to be given 
the powers of shareholders, and held respon- 
sible for exercising these powers actively, on 
behalf of their constituents, by using their 
shareholder's vote to ensure that the best quali- 
fied persons were appointed as directors?— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. R. PELLY 


4 Grafton Road, Winchester 


FOOTPLATE FOLLY 

Sir,—To condone, as your leading article in 
this week’s Spectator appears to, the unions’ 
‘constant complaints about being put under 
the management of retired generals’ appears to 
me to disregard completely the fact that Sir 
Brian Robertson had been closely connected 
with movement and transport in his military 
days, and also with the business world during 
his civilian existence. 

Is this combination to be entirely written off 
as a qualification for his present position?— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. P. BARDSLEY 


Overseas Club, St. James's, SW1 


EDUCATING MPs 

Sir,—An analysis of the universities and pub- 
lic schools at which some of the members of 
the new House of Commons were educated 
shows that 92 of them were at Oxford com- 
pared to 62 at Cambridge, 9 at Glasgow, 7 at 
Edinburgh and 5 at Trinity Coliege, Dublin. 
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Christ Church produced the greatest num. 
ber of the Oxonians (19), with Magdalen, 
close second (18), Balliol third with 17, Ney 
College fourth with 12, followed by Trinity 
with 6. Merton, Oriel and St. John’s had} 
apiece; BNC, Keble and Jesus 2, and Lincolp, 
St. Catherine’s and Lady Margaret Hall }, 

By far the largest number of the Cantab; 
were at Trinity—29; Pembroke was seconj 
with 7, Gonville and Caius came next with § 
Trinity Hall and Magdalene had 4 each; Chr 
3, Emmanuel and King’s 2; Queen’s, St. John’, 
Peterhouse, Jesus, CCC and Christ's all 1 each, 

Of the public schools Eton was easily the 
first with 63 compared to Harrow 16, Mar). 
borough 11, Winchester 9, Rugby 6, Fettes 
Haileybury 5, Cheltenham, Wellington ani 
Charterhouse 4 each, Rossall 3, Malvem, 
Repton, Sedbergh, Radley, Downside ani 
Oundle 2 each, and Uppingham, Merchan 
Taylors, Shrewsbury, Clifton, Ampleforth, $ 
Paul’s and Sherborne 1 each. — Youn 
faithfully, 

ALGERNON B, DAL 
Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Salisbury 


AUSTRALIAN MEMORIES 
Sir,—Reading Taming of the North, 
Hudson Fysh, a story of pioneering in Queens. 
land by immigrants from the old country and 
more especially a story of Alexander Kennedy, 
the dour Scot, on page 150 one is told of 
Urquhart (later to be the sincere friend of 
Kennedy and a man of education and letters); 
‘Out on patrol seated by the camp fire with 
nothing but naked savages and the wild lonel) 
bush around, reading the latest poetical work 
or a recent copy of the Spectator.’ 

Kennedy’s camp, as shown in the map pro- 
vided in the book, is not very distant from 
Boulia, though in point of time it is a story of 
almost a hundred years ago. 

I remember, as a schoolboy, seeing the 
Spectator on the table of the reading room in 
a small town in India, but I had no idea 
that it had found its way into the remote bush 
of Australia by sailing ships so far back! 
Nor do I think, Sir, that you yourself know 
this, so I pass this interesting observation to 
you for record.—Yours faithfully, 

B. J. BOUCHE 
Boulia, Queensland, Australia 


CHRISTENING CUBS 

Sir,—Did Strix really ‘christen’ the fox cubs in 
the car coming home? He gave them names, 
yes, but was the Christian Church reall 
involved? 

Am I being stuffy in thinking that ‘christen, 
though often used and on lengthy authority, 
not really appropriate to the breaking of bottles 
on the bows of battleships, and the like?- 
Yours faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 


Mercury Office, Scarborough, Yorks 


IN THE FAMILY 
Sir,—Thank you very much for the book 
token received today. The other prize-winnes 
this week are, by a remarkable coincidence, my 
sister and brother-in-law, and my father has 
been a prize-winner in the past. We all very 
much enjoy tackling the crossword and are all 
enthusiastic readers of the Spectator.—Yous 
faithfully, 

ANDREW M. CLAYE 
University of Leeds. 
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Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


TiGER AT THE Gates. By 
(Apollo.) 


Tne attitude taken by a writer to a classical 
myth will, I suppose, depend on the literary 
culture in which he lives. Any modernisation 
of such myths will only be successful if there 
exists a consonance between style and subject- 
matter. A classical subject must be treated in 
a classica! style, if it is to remain unchanged, 
and it is, perhaps, significant that it is in 
France, the only modern European country to 
possess a language of classic stamp, that the 
myths of Greece and Rome have most suc- 
cessfully been adapted to render new meanings 
to twentieth-century man. The process consists 
of pouring a modern meaning into an antique 
time and place—quite the reverse of what goes 
on in, for instance, The Family Reunion. To 
put across the pacifist aspirations of the 
Chirties Giraudoux takes us to Troy before the 
outbreak of the war with all men of good will 
doing their best to settle the dispute by nego- 
tiation. The compelling force of Hector’s urge 
tor peace is such that it convinces Ulysses, 
convinces Priam, convinces even Helen her- 
self (a blonde by no means so dumb as some 
critics have made her out to be); peace seems 
to be secured and a settlement reached, when, 
through an accident and the malignant roman- 
ticism of Demokos the poet (how rightly 
Plato banished them from the city) catastrophe 
comes about. 

Giraudoux’s hatred of war makes him divide 
humanity into two classes. On the one hand, 
there are the fighting soldiers like Hector and 
Ajax, who bear each other no ill will, the 
statesmen and the kings like Ulysses and Priam, 
who have some genuine sense of responsibility. 
On the other, there are the demagogues and 
propagandists, the romantic nihilists and the 
old men who make wars. Of the clash between 
them the play is made, and that clash is 
expressed in language which, by its purity, 
throws into relief the main lines of the plot. 

This is a good play, but it needs careful 
production in a classical tradition which ts 
non-existent in the English theatre. The funda- 
mental feeling that one gets from Giraudoux 
is that of simplicity within depth—that odd 
translucency given by the best 

This Harold Clurman’s produc- 


Jean Giraudoux. 


sensation of 
French poetry 


tion at the Apollo has entirely failed to achieve. 
For one thing his actors do not stand still 
enough. The scenes on the stage are too 


agitated, and the peculiarly hideous costumes 
in which he has chosen to attire the cast are 
ilso distracting to the eye, There is a falsity of 
emphasis about the whole production which 
may be due in part to the varying styles pre- 
vailing among the actors. Michael Redgrave, 
for example, plays Hector as though he were 
playing Mark Antony. His tone is too un- 
restrained at some moments and lacks a strictly 
intellectual passion at others. He also suffers 
from the general St. Vitus’s dance, perpetually 
dashing from one side of the stage to the other 
or being unable to keep still, even when stand- 


ing in one place. Leveen MacGrath as 


Cassandra approximated most nearly to what 
one would have liked to see in the whole cast. 
Her statuesque pose as the curtain went up 
it the start of the play struck me as exactly 
right, and she spoke her lines with a quiet 


sense of style which was sadly lacking else- 
where. Diane Cilento as Helen managed, at 
any rate, to give the impression that she was 
not entirely lacking in brain or feeling, though 
the way. she did it was more appropriate to a 
gangster’s moll in a film than to a princess in 
a story. On the other hand, Walter Fitzgerald 
as Ulysses appeared far too much the jolly 
business man and not eneugh the statesman 
with a sense of tragedy. His style was realistic, 
and it was curious to see him and Mr. Redgrave 
exchanging dialogue, each in his own particular 
manner. The same thing appeared in Mr. 
Redgrave’s dealings with John Laurie’s highly 
stylised Demokos, and it was this rag-bag of 
performances on different levels that made a 
failure of the whole play. 

Whether this was entirely Mr. Clurman's 
fault is another matter. Giraudoux is far more 
difficult than he looks, and I am not sure 
whether it is possible to get English actors to 
cope successfully with the delicate problems 
posed by his plays. On the other hand, this 
expensive West End production compares un- 
favourably as an attempt with The Enchanted 
which we saw at the Arts last year. Perhaps 
there is here a failure of sympathy as well as 
a lack of means to an end. 

. 

At the Globe Emlyn Williams is giving a 
series of readings from the works of Dylan 
Thomas entitled Dylan Thomas Growing Up. 
This is a remarkable performance on the part 
of Mr. Williams, but those who, like myself, 
can hardly put up either with things being 
read aloud or with a great deal of Dylan 
Thomas’s work, will find it a rugged evening. 
The open-air theatre in Regent’s Park has 
begun its season with The Tempest; Ruth 
Draper is at the St. Martin’s Theatre; at the 
Garrick there is a play about the Battle of 
Britain and those who fought in it. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
ART 


Moore and Giacometti were born within three 
years of one another. Moore has developed 
the interplay between mass and its negative, 
space, until neither can exist without the other; 
Giacometti has shrunk mass to a minimal 
point where it has almost ceased to exist. His 
attenuated, twig-like men and women punctu- 
ate the particular volume of air he has marked 
out for them as crisply yet as softly as far-off 
footsteps punctuate the silence of a street at 
night. Known in this country hitherto by the 
Pointing Man in the Tate and by isolated works 
in mixed exhibitions, he is now presented by 
the Arts Council at St. James's Square through 
the largest collection of his work to have been 
seen in Europe. 

Of the sculptures, ten date from before the 
Forties. They show the naturalistic busts of 
his youth, diverse experiments in abstraction 
and surrealism. It would have been interesting 
to have seen a work like On ne joue plus from 
this period around 1931 when he was con- 
structing ‘objects operating symbolically,’ for 
its two upright forms placed on a board pitted 
with shallow concavities are not very far 
removed in feeling from the tiny wiry figures 
striding across The Square (1948-49) in the 
present exhibition. What has happened in the 
meantime is that an essentially similar con- 
ception of spatial relationships has become 
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charged with nervous energy deriving from 
Giacometti’s etiolated humanism and his pre- 
occupation with the visual and philosophical 
implications of transient movement. They 
tremble, these extraordinary figures, on the 
brink of the passing moment; their movement 
—their walking, their pointing, their standing 
—has an hallucinatory quality; they are placed 
in a special and specific relationship to the 
onlooker, yet remain far distant from him, 
They are L. S. Lowry’s busy ant-men seen 
through the wrong end of the telescope, 
crossed with the ambiguous presences conjured 
up by Francis Bacon. 

Like Bacon, Giacometti in his painting seems 
to draw out the image from the air in which it 
exists. With a fine sable he scribbles perfunc- 
torily in a fluid black and white and grey; 
occasionally in a red or a green or an ochre, 
The image is atonal; it is the metal cage with 
which a few hundred young sculptors have 
learned to trap space; the web, the thicket of 
linear brush-strokes a generation of young 
painters is beginning to employ. Yet it would 
be a mistake to think of Giacometti only in 
terms of his mad petrified forests and skeletal 
cats and equivocal portraits. Less extravagantly 
shrunk in two dimensions, the Man in a Jersey, 
dating from last year, contrives to combine 
real humanity with a monumental solidity. 

® 

Caravaggio, more than any other, was driven 
by his demon to force a way out of the Italian 
impasse at the end of the sixteenth century. It 
is the artists of Europe who worked in Rome 
during the subsequent half-century who form 
the impressive exhibition at Messrs. Wilden- 
stein, and, fittingly, it is the Caravaggio redis- 
covered a couple of years ago by Mr. Denis 
Mahon in the office of the Mayor of Rome 
which forms one of the exhibition’s corner- 
stones. This Youth with a Ram (traditionally 
St. John the Baptist) was lost sight of some 
time towards the end of the last century; it is 
thought to date from about 1598, ahd has 
now been restored to the Pinacoteca 
Capitolina. 

Among many notable things in this show are 
an anonymous view across the Tiber, once 
thought to be a Claude; a fine Gaspard 
Dughet of the Campagna and a no less fine 
Pynacker; an odd Paulus Bor, several paintings 
by Bernini, including a self-portrait, and, as 
always when Wildensteins pull the stops out, 
drawings and notebooks in profusion. His- 
torians will be grateful for the very full cata- 
logue prepared by Messrs. Mahon and Denys 
Sutton. 

Other new shows: constructions by Victor 
Pasmore at the Kedfern, drawings by Katerina 
Wilczynski at the Hanover, Clavé at Tooti’s, 
an outsize Bonnard at the Lefevre next door, 
Looking at London—a show organised by the 
London art societies and the last under Arts 
Council auspices at the New Burlington 
Galleries, Grandma Moses and American 
primitives at Whitechapel, and, for a chuckle, 
paintings by art critics at the Tea Centre. 

M. H. MiDDLETON 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


It is not long since TV presented a docu- 
mentary on a great adventure in Borstal treat- 
ment—all very Anglican and Gordonstoun-ish, 
character-building through piety and toughness. 
You could easily see what the masters were 
trying to do and hope that they succeeded. 
On Tuesday we had The Unloved, in which 4 
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group of delinquent and retarded teachers 
played all sorts of tricks on a school full of 
what seemed perfectly normal boys. There were 
lines to make the blood run cold, like (from 
the headmaster to a boy): ‘My name’s Manley. 
Call me that. We think “Sir” is a bit too 
formal.’ Or, the boy having been in trouble for 
stealing: ‘What you've done doesn’t matter.’ 
The headmaster has no scruple about encour- 
aging lying by dictating a mother’s letter to 
her son, and seems proud of perverting the 
boys’ sense of justice by allowing them to 
conduct a court and sentence their companions 
without hearing any evidence—a real ‘People’s 
Court.” ‘Hands up those who think Rolfe’s 
guilty.’ 

But much as I shuddered at the moral 
dangers to which the boys were exposed in 
the hands of these odd people (one of whom 
looked in acute pain when he had to finish the 
show by quoting Matthew xviii), there’s no 
doubt it made a fine feature. A Dickensian boy 
surrounded by all the horrors of educational 
experiment was played by Melvyn Hayes in a 
way that suggests the television screen is not 
big enough to hold him, and he will have to 
branch out as one of the junior tragedians of 
stage or cinema. The villainous headmaster (‘A 
man may smile and smile, etc. . . .") by Rupert 
Davies was an even better performance in an 
even worse part. I hope the BBC can find them 
something worth playing in as partners, and 
something better suited to Colin Morris’s style 
of writing which at moments seems more 
suited to framing pronouncements to be 
intoned by John Snagge than to putting live 
words into actors’ mouths. The point, though, 
is that at other moments Morris obviously 
shows a latent talent for dramatic writing. 
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Perhaps it could be developed by keeping him 
off documentaries and letting him loose on a 
serial melodrama. In The Legend of Pepito, 
Sunday's play, Ted Allan showed us a peace- 


loving, progressive, democratic Mexican 
village threatened by an American business- 
man (with a Dublin accent) and a nasty 


hacienda owner. Right and wrong were much 
more in black and white than the picture, which 
should have been, for the studio had been filled 
with what seemed blinding light without pro- 
ducing the black shadows (see Eisenstein) so 
necessary to any Mexican scene. Everybody 
acted like anything, especially Sam Wana- 
maker, Wolfe Morris, Harold Kasket and 
Roger Delgado. Jacqueline Hill and Olivia 
Irving, who took life much easier, were pro- 
portionately more effective. Mr. Allan’s 
possibilities are important, for television badly 
needs some resident dramatists, and he should 
not be discouraged. I prefer to suspend sentence 
until he has simmered down a little and writes 
something more emotional and less tract-like 
than The Legend of Pepito. 

GERALD FAY 


CINEMA 


Dappy LonG Lecs. (Carlton.}—BaTTLe Cry 
(Warner.) 
Luwe La Dame Aux Camélias, Daddy Long 


Legs is a story which each succeeding genera- 
tion takes out of pound, rehashes, refurbishes 
and presents with a flourish to a public which 
never seems to tire of it. The latest version. 
garbled to suit the nationality of its leading 
lady, is written by Phcebe and Henry Ephron. 
has music by Johnny Mercer, and stars Fred 
Astaire and Leslie Caron who, as the orphan 
and her elderly incognito guardian, dance their 
disparate years into oblivion. Age has only 
faintly withered Mr. Astaire, most emphatic- 
ally not crippled him, the crisp elegance of his 
dancing still maintaining its speed and polish, 
still manifesting the artistry which none can 
nor ever will match. Though Autumn above the 
collar, his feet remain eternally Spring, black 
patent-leather lambs frisking in evergreen 
meadows, and it is a privilege to watch them 
Even so, most of the dancing goes to Miss 
Caron who, by being intensely susceptible to 
dreams, becomes involved in a series of ballet- 
fantasies of her imagination. These, designed 
by Roland Petit, are lovely, and give the 
dreamer ample scope to indulge in every form 
of terpsichorean craft from the pure toe 
tipped to the sexy bare-hipped. Though by 
reputation of the gamine class, in the revealing 
horrors of an American girls’ college Miss 
Caron appears extremely adult, and it is pos 
sible some may miss the pouting Lilli. Thelma 
Ritter and Fred Clark do noble work in the 
background with a variable script, and the 
direction, by Jean Negulesco, is wholly satis- 
factory, perfectly balanced between chat and 
entrechat. Only one good tune, though, and 
I must confess I missed Hugh Martin’s lyrical 
score composed for Love from Judy, the 
previous Daddy Long Legs adaptation. 


* 


As for Battle Cry, words all but fail me 
From every American war film Warner’s have 
culled the worst features and congealed them 
into one long agony of embarrassment. Right 
through the war we follow a Marine unit and 
every hackneyed character and every corny 
situation is exploited to the full. From tough 
sentimental colonel to innocent private, from 
merciless training to Christmas hymn singing 


10, 
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at the front, every word and move is fore- 
shadowed and all are squirmingly painful. Van 
Heflin, Aldo Ray, Tab Hunter, James Whit- 
more and Nancy Olson head a huge cast of 
intoxicated sex maniacs, the lot being pushed 
around the globe by Raoul Walsh on missions 
which few British cinemagoers will be able to 
survive. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


BALLET 


THE Covent Garden revival of Les Sylphides 
brings Fokine’s 1908 classic back into circula- 
tion at an appropriate moment; the peculiar 
discipline that it requires, and which is re- 
vealed throughout the action by the subtleties 
of timing and gesture of the whole cast, is not 
common anywhere in ballet today. Poorly 
danced, it is dreary; exuberantly performed, 
it becomes a circus act; bad timing can make 
nonsense of both music and choreography. A 
worth-while performance happens only when 
every one of the twenty-four dancers appears 
technically effortless, moving ghostlike in the 
dreamy romantic atmosphere. 

This is a production of masterly compe- 
tence; John Sullivan's lighting sets off costumes 
and décor finely. the corps de ballet is in 
absolute unison, the four soloists move with a 
grave and splendid sense of occasion. Margot 
Fonteyn’s sublime fluency is neatly backed by 
David Blair's firm partnering; and Anya 
Linden and Rosemary Lindsay blend with 
them into as good a team as any seen in 
London. Two flaws intrude on an otherwise 
excellent achievement—a certain stiffness in 
repose, an over-anxiety of tension, among the 
corps de ballet: and the playing by the or- 
chestra lacks any flexibility of tempo. A little 
rubato goes a long way in a score of this kind, 
on an occasion of this kind. 


* 


Kenneth Macmillan, most considerable 
talent among younger choreographers, offered 
it Sadler’s Wells Theatre House of Birds. This 
derives from a Grimm fairy tale about a witch 
with a houseful of captive boys and girls who 
have been changed into birds in her own like- 
ness. The treatment, not the subject, lacked 
dramatic tension, for the opening scene at 
once implied that Hero-boy (David Poole) 
would break into the bird-house, defeat the 
witch, release bird-captives, without once 
coming up against (possibly insuperable) diff- 
culties or setbacks. Dramatic tension belongs 
to, and can be achieved through, ballet as 
much as other theatre forms. This kind of 
fantasy demands much more originality of 
plot construction and much, much more in- 
vention of dancing than were apparent here 
Withal, it is an interesting work; Mr. Mac 
millan isn’t afraid to give his dancers un- 
conventional movements and steps which have 
i validity of their own and are not just 
‘effect-for-effect’s-sake’ interpolations. 

Nicholas Georgiadis’s décor runs very close 
to his formula for Mr. Macmillan’s earlier 
Danses Concertantes; one comes away after 
an eyeful of his baleful colours spattered with 
near-geometrical scratchings feeling that Paul 
Klee didn’t live in vain. Federico Mompou's 
music hardly bears the weight of this fantasy, 
and the finale waltz was, musically and 
choreographically, a let-down for the rest ol 
the ballet. Let's say a fifty-fifty success, which 
is a better score than average for all the new 
English ballets of the past twelve months. 

A. V. COTON 
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outside the harbour of Port of Spain. 
Determined to avoid the indignity of 
capture the Spaniard set fire to his ships 
and when the triumphant English sailed 


in at dawn on the following day they 


awaiting them. 


Since the date of this dramatic event 


increased steadily in importance and 


from which Sir Walter Raleigh caulked 
his ships, continues to produce asphalt 
for the roads of half the world; while 
sugar, cocoa and particularly petroleum 


make their contribution to the island's 


capital since 1783. 


formation on current commercial 
conditions in Trinidad are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Port of Spain 
and elsewhere are readily obtain- 


able on request. 


found only charred and blackened hulks = 
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in need of your help 


Last October we launched an Appeal for St. Paul’s, the 














main objects of which were: — 











To compl te the restoration ar d repair of the Cathed: il. 
To build a new Choir School and reconstruct other ancillary 
structures such as the Chapter House. 

fo secure additional income (estimated at £20,000 per 

annum) needed to meet inc reased costs. 

All these objects are of vital importance if St. Paul’s is 
to be maintained in a manner worthy of London’s Cathedral 
and a great national shrine. The response has been generous 
and we are more than half-way towards our goal. To reach 
it we need your help, Gifts may be sent to me— The Dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C. 


We See ae 


The Trustees of the Fund are the Lord Mayor of | } n, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir Noel I ter, Bt. 
An illustrated leaflet explaining th needs i etail w ton 
app! on to the Secretary, St. Paul’s Car “4 il’s 





Cathedral, E.C.4. 
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This is my gift to St. Paul s Cathedral. 
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OPERA 


INTEREST in, or conscience about, Handel as 
an operatic composer, has been working itself 
up for some time—stimulated recently by Pro- 
fessor Dent's witty chapter on the operas in 
Professor Abraham’s symposium and by the 
touching references to some of them by the 
composer's contemporaries, quoted in 
Deutsch’s documentary biography. Now a 
Handel Opera Society has been formed. It 
offered its first production at St. Pancras Town 
Hall last week, and plans, if the response ts 
encouraging, to go on. There is a long list to 
choose from, and if modern taste will take 
Vivaldi concertos by the dozen, why not 
Handel operas? 

There seemed on this first night, alas, only 
too many reasons why not. Handel's vocal 
writing is very florid, and the singing of it here 
was of the kind that is politely known as 
gallant (though by no means worse than the 
orchestral playing). But the real trouble was 
the opera itself. The work chosen was Handel's 
last opera, Deidamia, written in 1741, when he 
was certainly experienced enough to do what 
he liked with the operatic conventions of the 
day. What he in fact did, or so it sounded to 
one not a specialist in the period, was to follow 
them slavishly in a tedious succession of da 
capo arias (though we were mercifully spared 
the da capos), entirely lacking, cither in them 
selves or in their succession, any dramatic 


quality. There were one or two expressive 
songs, but even they were strictly stereotyped. 
In the others his emotional range and power 
were monotonously limited. Nor was there any 
distinction of musical invention—never an 
arresting harmony or modulation, no great 
charm or beauty of melody, no surprise or 
ingenuity of instrumental figuration or pic- 
torial effect. Handel seemed more than ever 
the dull old dog that many of us must often 
have reproached ourselves for considering him, 
on the basis of too scanty a knowledge of his 
output. 

It may be that Deidamia was an unlucky 
choice (though it had Dent's blessing—and 
translation). Possibly in other operas Handel 
succeeds, by superior musical invention, in 
creating a live work within the convention of 
his time. The convention itself is dead beyond 
all hope of any kind of revival. However ex- 
perts may enthuse or protest, it is unlikely that 
many, even of those modern listeners who 
enjoy, say, a Schiitz Passion, can attune their 
esthetic sensibility to an operatic convention 
so totally undramatic, consisting of one formal 
aria after another, with, more unacceptable 
still, no attempt at any kind of ensemble o1 
concerted singing 

Handel cannot be criticised for this, but for 
modern ears it makes Deidamia even more 
boring than Grétry’s trivial little Zémire et 
Azor, revived at the Bath Festival the other 
week by Sir Thomas Beecham 
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This is not to maintain that Grétry was in any 
real sense a better opera composer than 
Handel. Handel was simply born too early fpr 
opera, and we should acknowledge that and 
stop feeling guilty about neglecting him. 
COLIN MASON 


Che Spectator 


JUNE 12, 1830 


LITERARY COPYRIGHT IN GERMANY.—The Court 
of Austria will, it is said, shortly take up, with 
a view to its final adjustment, the question of 
copyright of books published in Germany. At 
present, an author has no right whatever, as 
a book published in one state is immediately 
pirated in the next, and the states are so 
numerous that any thing like prevention of 
this piracy is quite hopeless. The consequence 
has been, that German books are invariably 
printed on the coarsest paper, and in the 
cheapest form possible; and the price of the 
first edition of a work is no greater than of the 
twentieth. The public profit, the booksellers 
profit, but the poor author starves; and should 
the system continue much longer, the race 
must die out for want of encouragement. The 
Emperor of Austria proposes to remedy this 
by conferring a modified copyright on all 
German books, within the dominions of 
Austria, whether originally printed there or 
not. If the other states, as it is probable they 
will, be guided by the Emperor's generous 
example, an author in Germany will in future 
have the same protection as he has always had, 
more or less, in every other country of Europ 


THREE NEW POEMS 


Mickiewicz on Courteous Friendship 


The Lithuanian judge 
Offers for approbation 
To the young Pan Tadeusz 


Stratocruiser 


From a bar in the underbelly of the great 
Machine, see through window’s glaze and cloud 
The immense Atlantic’s dullest blue 





Decorum, the difficult science, 
No matter of graceful posture 
Or ease at the affable counter, 
But bearing of old Poland; 
Courtesy, being extended 

To all, not without distinction 
But in the mode most proper, 
As to master with man, or to childre: 
With parents, or each to each 
In public, husband and wite. 
Discourse in noble mansions 
Was then a persistent history, 
And talk among the gentry 

The annals of their provinces: 
Gentlemen watched their step, 
Knowing such pains were taken 
To judge of their deserving 

But neither name nor stock, 
Associates nor achievements, 
Are now inquired after, 

And each goes where he pleases 
Short of the known informer 
And the scrounger by profession 
Vespasian never questioned 
Out of what hands his riches 
Came to him, having decided 
Money was ‘not to be snifled at.’ 
So men approve a title 

And value their connections 

By current estimates 

As if to strike up a friendship 


Were also a transaction 

But a sense of personal worth 
Is arrived at only by were y: 
The beam is only plumb 

With a counterpoise in the pun, 
A worthiness in another 


(In a small, clear storm’s rage 

Barely perceptible at this height 

And unheard what must there be loud) 
Which divides and unites the two 
Manifestations of our life and language. 


The smooth horizon soon lets slip 
Towards us cool Newfoundland 

Dark beneath billowing nimbus, till 
Pine-forest, lake and lake-like swamp 
Surround the dawn as we dip 

Through what is fresh—/ecause bevond 
That practised evocation’s skill 


lo Gander airfield’s breakfast, fuel and damp. 


ROBERI 


The Polo-Player 


Man-sweat and pony-sweat in the fierce sun; 
The broken action of a horse gone lame, 
And dip and wheel of horses in the game: 

A watchful child who cannot see the fun, 


Sulker in corners; childhood rebegun 

By thinking of some chestnut gelding’s name: 
Yet here’s a snapshot, yellowing in its frame, 
To say my father’s dead, his polo done 


It is so little I can now recall 

Of what occurred before my present lack; 
}oo much of years and distance lies between 
My senses and that fragmentary scene; 

The picture shows myself, and at my back 
My father’s shadow riding for a fall 


CONQUEST 


1. -L. M. LUCTE-SMIIH 
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BOOKS 


One Man, One Poem 


By JOHN WAIN 





poem ever written, taking the word ‘success’ in its most 

straightforward sense—a direct communication be- 
tween writer and reader, producing exactly the effect intended, 
and producing it strongly and indelibly. No one ever mistook 
what the Elegy was about, or painstakingly demonstrated the 
existence of some quality that no one else could perceive for 
the life of them, or complained that the poem did not fulfil its 
function. For two centuries, every English-speaking person who 
has read the Elegy has read it with pleasure and benefit: that 
sonorous, memorable statement of the great human platitudes, 
set down with a dignity and poise that bring to every reader a 
momentary relief from pain—no other form of words in 
English, except perhaps the Lord’s Prayer, can have been so 
much practical use in helping people through life. And if the 
use of poetry is not, in one way and another, to help people 
through life, I do not know what it is. Shakespeare is greater; 
Milton has a dozen poems, or passages, of equal length which 
are demonstrably superior in many respects; Wordsworth, at 
his best, is more poignant; but if the Elegy had tried to outstrip 
these poets, it would not have been what it is: successful, 
because unambiguous, aware of its own limitations, secure in 
its immediate comprehensibility. 

To have written that poem is, from the most severely practi- 
cal standpoint, a justification of a man’s life. I personally think 
that the writing of poetry is so difficult that even a moderately 
good poem would ‘justify’ seventy years of consuming raw 
materials and breathing oxygen; but I’m not, of course, such a 
fool as to try to get people to agree with me. Almost anyone, 
however, would agree that Gray would have lived to great 
effect if he had done nothing else but write the Elegy. 


6 Gn ELEGY’ must surely be the most successful 


. * * 


As it happens, Gray did, as nearly as possible, do nothing 
else. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s excellent book* tells the story of his 
life in more detail than any previous biography; he provides 
wonderfully complete documentation on all the people Gray 
came into contact with, and follows step by step even the trivial 
events of his life. The result, one need hardly add, is not boring 
but deeply interesting, almost exciting; a biography of this 
degree of fulness gives the reader that most fascinating exper- 
ience—a really long, steady look at another person’s life. There 
are none of the gaps, the awkward explanations of this or that 
apparently random action, that one usually finds in a 
biography; the author understands his subject so well that he 
makes him seem intelligible to the reader, not by interrupting 
the narrative with copious explanation, not by ever-simplifying, 
but simply by knowing where to turn the spotlight. 

Here we have the stages in Gray’s life: the difficult child- 
hood, with a father who ill-treated and deserted his mother; 
the consequent withdrawal from active life and the deep hanker- 


* THOMAS Gray. A BIoGRAPHy. By R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (C.U.P., 


36 
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ing for peace and security; the one unhappy attempt to break 
out of this pattern, when he accompanied Horace Walpole on 
the Grand Tour—the quarrel that sent him back alone was his 
farewell to any attempt at a relationship with the ‘great world’ 
where things happened outside the pages of books—and then 
the melancholy, secluded years at Cambridge. The initial 
impact of experience was too great for the delicate structure of 
Gray’s character, and he cannot be said ever to have fully 
recovered from his childhood; as in the case of Hart Crane, the 
tension between his parents drove him unmistakably in the 
direction of homosexuality, and the two most agonising 
moments of his life were undoubtedly the death of West in 
1742, and the departure of the young Swiss nobleman, 
Bonstetten, from Cambridge, a quarter of a century later. Gray 
had only known this youth for a few months, but his attachment 
was such as to prompt him to write: ‘My life now is but a 
perpetual conversation with your shadow.—The known sound 
of your voice still rings in my ears.—There, on the corner of the 
fender you are standing, or tinkling on the pianoforte, or 
stretch’d at length on the sofa——Do you reflect, my dearest 
Friend, that it is a week or eight days, before I can receive a 
letter from you, and as much more before you can have my 
answer, that all that time (with more than Herculean toil) I 
am employ’d in pushing the tedious hours along, and wishing 
to annihilate them. . . .” This is a rare note in Gray’s letters; 
normally they have a gaiecty which speaks of the courage he 
brought to his rather dismal life. 
° * . 


If there is a fault anywhere in the book it is in the pages 
which deal with Gray’s poems; if anyone will be disappointed, 
it is the reader who will look for direct critical comment on 
him as an artist. Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s book is useful in another 
way; he brings the man behind the poems into clearer focus, 
and there rests his case. Indeed, his critical approach to Gray 
is limited to a simple acceptance of him as a great poet; every- 
thing Gray did was great, or, if not great, worthy of esteem 
because it came from the pen of a great poet. He does not see 
(or, if he sees, does not say) that Gray’s poetry is a complex 
web of success and failure; the resounding success of some of 
the poems is intimately related to the crashing failure of others, . 
and this relationship can be explained. As it is, one feels that 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer has fallen a victim to the occupational risk 
of those who write deeply sympathetic biographies of authors; 
the very intensity of his sympathy—which, in other respects, 
gives the book its value—brings him up too closely against 
the man’s work, denies him the essential distance and coolness 
of the critic. One thinks, for comparison, of Meyerstein’s Life 
of Chatterton or Mr. Homes Duddon’s Henry Fielding—works 
of great scholarship and devotion, in which the implicit claim 
for the literary status of the subject is—we might almost say, 
necessarily—pitched too high. Mr. Ketton-Cremer, for his 
part, overrates not only Gray’s lesser works but many of the 
minor eighteenth-century poems which he finds so congenial; 
Dyer’s Grongar Hill is a good poem, but he will have it a 
‘masterpiece’; and if this is so, what language can we use of 
King Lear? 

* * * 

In the Elegy, Gray performed the marvellous juggling act 
which made him, for that one occasion, a great poet. Midway 
between the Augustanism that was going out, and the 
Romanticism that was coming in, he resolved their discords. 
His language was the language of the Augustans; it was, in 
other words, a language developed by a string of great poets 
who were essentially ironists; and in this way he himself sed 
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it in, for instance, the ‘Favourite Cat’ poem, which is purely 
Augustan. But it was his life’s task to pour new wine into the 
old skin. Hence the dreadful inferiority of the two ‘serious’ Odes: 
the trappings of ‘romance’ in its picturesque or Ossianic sense 
cannot be described in the Augustan vocabulary. Here Gray was 
taking the wrong cue from his master, Dryden: learning from 
Dryden’s failures how to construct even greater failures. But in 
the Elegy he learnt Dryden's real lesson and bettered the 


instruction. Mr. Ketton-Cremer is far too ingenious in suggesting , 


that the choice of metre was prompted by ‘one of West's early 
poems’; it is the metre of Annus Mirabilis; Gray said that 
Dryden was his master, and it is significant that he should have 
gone to the first of the line of great Augustans, whose language 
was still pliable enough to be remade. But ‘remade’ is too bold 
a term; it was done by a series of incredibly significant minor 
adjustments. The language of irony and poise is somehow gently 
lowered on to its side; it becomes the language of meditation and 
loneliness, and, finally, the language of a man thinking, without 
originality, without evasiveness, about death. It is this series 
of adjustments that Gray's critics ought to be demonstrating; 
someone might one day attempt it, and he will find Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer’s book a useful tool. 


Italian Short Stories 


MOopeERN ITALIAN SHORT STrorteS. SELECTED AND EDITED BY W. J. 
STRACHAN. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
Ir is often difficult nowadays to separate literature from the 
cinema. Are the impressions we receive as we read already com- 
posed for us by the more immediate vision we have gained from 
the screen? Or do we impose upon the cinema long-familiar 
literary shapes? Whatever the sequence, the world presented in 
these twenty-two Italian short stories seems closely knit to the 
world of the Italian cinema. It is not only a community of realism 
that they share, the expected common denominator of their 
source in Italian life, but a certain unity of mood and atmosphere, 
a grey gentleness, an emphasis of pathos even where the dominant 
theme is starkly tragic, farcical or gaily fantastic. It is as though 
a mist or haze ran through all the landscapes, reducing sharp 
realism to impressionism. It is not insignificant that seven of these 
stories concern the moods of adolescents, the mood of imprecise 
sadness. Above all there is common to stories and cinema a certain 
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conscious artistry, an assertion that their slightest themes and 
incidents have a universality of significance which tends to refine 
down the particular and muzz the edges of the individual. They 
are mostly quite excellent, but they tend, like Maud, to be 
splendidly null. It is not surely necessary because the characters 
are mainly peasants or workers that they should be so colourless, 
Even the ‘originals’ —the village lecher, the teacher who writes 
anonymous letters—have faded in the artistic wash. The rest of 
humanity is almost anonymous—‘the young girl,’ ‘the ageing 
woman,’ ‘the growing boy.’ One longs for ‘humours’ instead of 
‘moods,’ for satire to replace irony and horror to replace pathos, 
for an occasional trick ending to defy artistic canons, some 
glorious Technicolor instead of beautiful monochrome. 

In such an anthology, the story that is different stands out 
perhaps beyond its merits. Papini’s fantasy “The Day that was 
not Restored’ is not only moving, but has the additional advantage 
of being about an old princess instead of an old goose girl. Fabio 
Tombari's little fantasy of monastic life “The Miracle of Frusaglia’ 
has many nineteenth-century models, but in this setting it stands 
out. Pirandello’s story “The Black Kid’ wears well and in this 
setting makes its author appear strangely clear-cut. 

In the dominant mood of the book, Massimo Bontempelli’s two 
short sketches of ‘significant’ incident seem to me by far the best. 
Indeed “The Cock’ is the only piece of fiction that I know of which 
has lent pathos to the natural brutality of peasants towards 
animals. A difficult sympathy to arouse, which not even Proust 
could achieve in the character of Francoise. Moravia’s “The Fall’ 
is the most striking of the little private hells of adolescence, though 
Elsa Morante recreates those years convincingly in ‘The Anda- 
lusian Shawl,’ a story which has the additional advantage of good 
narrative. Nicola Moscadelli’s “The Face of Destiny’ ts a neat 
presentation of a moment in motherhood. Signor Silone’s bitter- 
ness has now been sadly swallowed up in nostalgia; Signor 
Baldini’s sense of the macabre in sexual inadequacy ts clothed in 
delicate pastel shades peculiarly unsuitable to his theme. 

Italian themes 
Cinema-goers, there is 


For those who are looking for conventional 
beloved of English readers or Academy 
the usual emigrant story in Corrado Alvaro’s ‘The Ruby,’ and the 
popular ‘Latin’ farcical treatment of cuckolds and excessively 
uxorious husbands of advanced years in Riccardo Bacchelli’s ‘The 
Pursuit’ and ‘The Fourth Wife.’ 
The translation of the stories has the pleasant quality of reading 
like good English. 
ANGUS WILSON 


Special Service 


W- Die Aone. By David Howarth. (Collins, 15s.) 
Wuere BLEED THE Many. By George Dunning. (Elek, 16s.) 
No Citations. By James Allan. (Angus and Robertson, 12s. 6d.) 


Wuat happens in peace-time to the ingenuity and fortitude, the 
foolhardiness and lack of scruple of the war heroes whose adven- 
tures still flood the Here are three experiences of a 
Europe khown to few politicians, economists and poets, each of 
which demands an epilogue. What are their authors thinking now? 
Alas, two of the books end very finally with the last fullstop 
We Die Alone, however, is one of the few war books that can still 
startle by more than crude accounts of enemy sadism in which the 
Nazi villains have become so stock that there is a danger of for- 
getting that they represented something other than mere villainy 

The Wardour Street title is misleading. Mr. Howarth, a profes- 
sional writer, set himself the delicate task of revealing the escape 
to Sweden of the Norwegian, Jan Baalsrud, sole survivor of 4 
sabotage expedition to Norway. Dependent on himself and the 


presses? 


goodwill of those who, though his countrymen, could afford to 
trust no stranger, Baalsrud had to fight not only German pursuers 
but the fascinating, terrible Northern wildness. He swam icy seas 
to bleak islands, clambered amongst frozen peaks and abysses: 
he suffered snow-blindness alone on a mountain, was swept 300 
feet by an avalanche, was buried in a snow chasm suffering from 
gangrened frostbite and, half dead, amputated his own toes with 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


3 
Oil. — and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 
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(Tel: MONarch 8985) 
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By EDWARD HYAMS 


“Mr. Hyams’ best novel 
yet” Daily Telegraph 
“pungent style and 
hilarious dialogue” 


Sunday Times 


“beautifully written” 


Observer 


“brilliantly funny joke” 


Manchester Guardian 


Longmans 
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Rebecca West 
A TRAIN OF POWDER 


‘The author must be quite accustomed now to being describéd 
as the greatest living reporter; any attempt . . . to dislodge her 
from that position would be unsuccessful. She has attained it 
with one of the finest prose instruments of this century at the 
service of one of its keenest observers.’—DANIEL GEORGE. Book 
Society Recommendation. 21s. 


Harrison Salisbury 
STALIN’S RUSSIA AND AFTER 


The author was the New York Times Moscow correspondent 
during five vital years in the history of the Soviet Union. For his 
articles in that newspaper, which form the basis of this book, he 
has just received a Pulitzer Prize. Illustrated, 2ls, 


* 


Margaret Kennedy 
THE ORACLES 


The author of The Constant Nymph has written a witty and 
spirited novel about a young couple settling down against an 
English provincial background of rivalry between townspeople 
and intellectuals, Book Society Recommendation, 12s, 6d, 


* 


C. M. Bowra 
INSPIRATION AND POETRY 


An examination of the ways in which inspiration works in 
poetical creation. The individual cases discussed by Sir Maurice 
range from Horace’s Odes and the Spanish and Portuguese songs 
of Gil Vicente, to the lyrical poetry of Thomas Hardy. a 





| For Younger Readers | 





Jane Oliver 
YOUNG MAN WITH A SWORD 


A well-known historical novelist here presents a story for boys 

and girls about the liberation of Scotland by Robert Bruce 

between February, 1307, and Bannockburn, 1314. Illustrated. 
10s, 6d, 


Josephine Phelan 
THE BOY WHO RAN AWAY 


The tale of a boy who, to satisfy his longing for adventure and 
excitement, left his home on the shore of Lake Erie, in the days 
when the great Canadian explorers were opening up the West. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 
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a pocket-knife. Devoted civilians then hauled him over further 
mountains and he ended safely amongst Lapps in a reindeer stam- 
pede towards the frontier. Such a journey in itself makes The 
Wooden Horse seem an exhibition of schoolboy high spirits. Mr. 
Howarth, however, does more than catalogue events from the out- 
side. He exposes a sensitive, humane man, very tough and resource- 
ful but at every point aware of worlds larger than those of hatred, 
policy and the codes of escaping clubs. Baalsrud endured the fero- 
cious impact of the mountains but simultaneously countered with 
his own profound resolution against surrender. We can enter his 
one temptation towards suicide, his feelings about nature, religion, 
the war. This continual tension between the personality of man and 
the weird Norwegian landscape with its fits of beauty and terror 
makes this the most satisfying story I have yet read from the 
Second World War. 

Mr. Dunning, too, owes his life to ‘The Underground,’ a fourth 
and more genuine International out of which lasting institutions 
should have come. His adventure is routine, if such a word can be 
used for escapes and recaptures in Silesia, Poland, France, Italy, 
together with Gestapo brutality and partisan warfare in Italy and 
Montenegro Such purposefulness is admirable, but his book is 
somewhat flat after Mr. Howarth's. Eleven years after, adventure 
is not in itself quite sufficient, and Mr. Dunning can seldom pene- 
trate to the bare bones of his own experience. ‘Soul-shattering 
series of agonising wails that were positively inhuman’ explains 
the event but cannot really alarm us. Searchlights stab the sky, 
men sleep like logs, freeze into immobility, glide like ghosts, throw 
caution to the winds: voices bark, breath is bated, bullets ping, 
faces blacken like thunder. Only rarely does the real and atrocious 
drama emerge: amongst the unpredictable partisans, and in the 
senseless blinding of a British prisoner by German guards. 

Captured in France, James Allan later escaped to Russia from a 
stalag in Poland. Suspected as a spy he passed through various 
circles of unreason, enduring the relentless questionings, under 
fixed lights, semi-starvation, beatings, and the expectation of 
execution which in fact befell many fellow-prisoners. He ended in 
the sinister Lubyanka prison, about which he confirms known facts 
rather than reveals anything sensational. A depressing book, un- 


pleasantly familiar. PETER VANSITTART 


. 5 . 
Hitler’s Friend 
Hitter Was My Frienp. By Heinrich Hoffmann. (Burke, 16s.) 


NOTHING is more characteristic of Hitler than the contrast between 
the sinister figure of the Fuehrer and the triviality of his private 
life. To most of us Hitler as a human being is incredible; to 
Heinrich Hoffmann, a vulgar, jolly, earthy Bavarian with a weak- 
ness for drinking parties and hearty jokes, this was the real Hitler, 
not the Fuehrer, but the man he had known for twenty years. 

Hoffmann enjoyed not only the lucrative position of Hitler’s 
photographer, but the traditional licence of a court-jester, includ- 
ing the rare privilege of being allowed to eat and drink what he 
liked in the company of the vegetarian and teetotal Fuehrer. To 
Hoffman, however, he was never ‘Mein Fuehrer,’ but always ‘Herr 
Hitler,’ the rarest priviiege of all. With Hoffmann Hitler came as 
near as he ever could to behaving like an ordinary human being. 
At best it was a pathetic performance, for as a human being Hitler 
was a failure: he could only dominate. Friendship, affection, 
happiness—these were beyond the capacity of a man whose deepest 
emotion was his hatred and contempt for humanity. 

The merit of this badly written and often silly book is the 
picture which it provides, undisturbed by reflection, of Hitler in 
private life. Hoffmann has not a great deal that is new to tell. His 
most interesting chapter is that on Hitler and women. He was a 
friend of Geli Raubal and was with Hitler when he received the 
news of her suicide in 1931; it was he who introduced Eva Braun, 
one of his shop girls, to Hitler and he remained one of her closest 
friends until the end. His account of Hitler’s relationship with both 
women is convincing and unsensational: Hitler appears to have 
been as indifferent a success as a lover as he was in every other 
personal relationship. 
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Hoffmann and Hitler shared the same enthusiastic bad taste ip 
art, with a special fondness for third-rate nineteenth-century paint. 
ings with allegorical subjects and a story to tell. In his house jp 
Munich, for instance, Hitler assembled a collection which ip. 
cluded Lenbach’s Bismarck in Cuirassier Uniform, Franz von 
Stuck’s The Sin, Feuerbach’s A Parkland Scene and a large num. 
ber of Griitzner’s and Spitzweg’s pictures, among them the latter's 
Thought is Free of Tax, depicting a scene at a frontier station, 
Hitler talking about art must have been as boring as Hitler talking 
about most subjects: his views were as dogmatic as they were 
banal on every subject except one—the politics of power. 

On this, the one side on which Hitler was something more than 
the representative of a narrow-minded lower-middle-class moral- 
ity and taste, Hoffmann throws no light at all. His interest does 
not rise above that of a gossip-writer and he appears quite un- 
aware of the issues raised by the career of the man whom he claims 
as a friend. At the end, the reader recalls with astonishment that 
the man he has been reading about once bestrode Europe and 
defied a world in arms. The riddle of his genius, his passion and 
his will to power remains: the answer will not be found here. 


ALAN BULLOCK 


The Strenuous Age 


THE STRENUOUS AGE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE (1900-1910). By 
Grant C. Knight. (O.U.P., 36s.) 


IN 1900 there appeared a book called The Strenuous Life. Its 
author was Theodore Roosevelt, who was very shortly to assume 
office as President of the United States. 

No man ever lived his life more strenuously than the Rough 
Rider. It was therefore not surprising that during his tenancy of 
the White House a school of ‘Rough Writers’ should have come 
into existence. The year 1900 saw the publication of Dreiser's 
Sister Carrie and London’s Sea Wolf, first novels by two young 
writers whose cast of mind was realistic rather than romantic. 
The death of Stephen Crane in the same year aptly symbolised the 
eclipse of the romantic tradition. During the previous ten years, 
following a lead given by William Dean Howells, American 
novelists had been turning away from English models and adopt- 
ing Balzac and Zola for their masters. 

The earliest and most impressive of the realistic writers of the 
Strenuous Age (Dreiser always excepted) is Frank Norris. The 
first of his panoramic studies of the American scene, McTeague 
(filmed thirty years ago by Von Stroheim as Greed) was published 
in 1899, to be followed by The Octopus and The Pit. His death 
from peritonitis at the age of thirty-one is one of the outstanding 
premature deaths of twentieth-century literature, probably more 
far-reaching in its way than the deaths of the two Cranes. 

Like other realists who began their careers at the turn of the 
century (David Graham Phillips, Robert Herrick, Upton Sinclair) 
Norris took for leitmotif the exercise of brute force: brute 
force in Nature, or more often brute force in the field of the 
industrial bustle that held America in its grip. Like Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was unable to reconcile his detestation of the 
Armours, Fricks, Huntingtons and Morgans with an admiration 
for their energy, ruthlessness and immoral grandeur. He docu- 
mented the misery that resulted from their mercantile piracy 
with the impersonal eye of the realist; yet he also harboured a 
sneaking relish for commercial melodrama inherited from 
romantic writers of an earlier epoch. It is a classic American 
dichotomy. The same taint of Byronism exists beneath the expres- 
sionistic trappings of O'Neill and can even be detected in the later 
work of Dreiser. Only with the advent of Farrell and Dos Passos 
is the romantic regard for the commercial buccaneer exorcised, 
the nostalgic cult of the Superman finally extinguished. In such 
recent novels as Executive Suite, however, we are witnessing the 
rise of a new sentimental and admiring attitude to big business. 

Professor Knight charts the complex currents of American 
fiction during this important era with perception and sympathy. 
He writes with appropriate gusto, and he draws on a store of 
knowledge that enables him to chronicle not only the more sombre 
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literary products of the Strenuous Age, but also the doughy mass 
of ‘Pastry Productions’ in which they were embedded. He plots 
the course of the by no means negligible Magnolia Tradition, 
typified by such lush Booth Tarkington's 
Monsieur Beaucaire. He also leads us through the mazes of the 
Graustark Movement, an ‘inane version of historical romance 
in which clean-limbed young American democrats scotched 
revolutions, saved dynasties and succoured princesses in imaginary 
kingdoms situated in the heart of Anthony Hope’s Europe. 

One. of the chief merits of his robust and informative book is 
fhat he never allows us to forget that the authors of the out- 
standing novels of the decade did not intend their work to serve 
as a balm for hurt minds, but as an active and activating element 
in the life of their time. ‘If their places as artists are something 
ews than secure,’ he writes, ‘they had an effect on American 
history which cannot yet be fully calculated.’ 

They would have rested well content with this verdict. 


costume-pieces as 


JON MANCHIP WHITE 


New Novels 


RotiGH WINDS OF May. By Nancy Hallinan. (Gollancz, 15s.). 

Tue Oracces. By Margaret Kennedy. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 

THe SuN IN Exite. By Dymphna Cusack. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

A Srormy Sprina. By Alice Acland. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

Pray FOR A BRAve Heart. By Helen MaclInnes. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


THe artist in fiction is something like the Mediterranean light in 
painting: unless skilfully handled, rather too good to be true. With 
both it is hard to steer wholly clear of the picturesque. Of course 
the artist ought to be a gift to any novelist; and just as much of 
course he isn’t, behaving so often, quite legitimately and unself- 
consciously, as we expect the stage-artist to behave. The idiosyn 
cracies are only too easy to get down on paper; what is terribly 
hard is to put across, with only the irrelevant language of behavi 
our and without the evidence of any of his works to go by, the 
artist gua artist, to make him credible as such. 

[Three of the week's novels are, roughly speaking, about artists 
a sculptor in one. Of these only one does more 
than sniff round the edges of genius. Rough Winds of 
Vay walks straight up to it, and looks it in the eye and even 
demands credentials, and if its galumphing and exuberant painter 
called, by his niece and model, Fatuncle is not quite convincing as 
a genius, he is almost convincing as a painter of sorts and truly 
tremendous as the relative-in-the-cupboard who shames at least 
two sedate families in three. But this is not really Fatuncle’s book, 
though he hovers largely; it is Cissie’s—or rather adolescence 
exemplified by Cissie, and families exemplified by Cissie’s family, 
and growing up in general exemplified by them all, take it up 
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Cissie is a Hampstead schoolgirl mildly (too mildly, I thought, for 
sixteen and such provocation) in love with her Fatuncle, and she 
escapes after school to be painted and gives him what money she 
can scrounge and generally tidies up after him; till he dies. And 
then?—And then nothing really: Cissie is just on the edge of 
growing up, that’s all. It is a very, very attractive book, with a 
charm lie pea-nuts, so cunning and salty you can take a lot with. 
out reali§ing, and family life nearer that of the Browns in National 
Velvet than the cosier households of so many literary families, 
Cissie herself is perhaps more an adult's idea of a girl of sixteen 
than a girl of sixteen in fact; too set, too sure, too immune from 
things like pain and shyness. But the small brothers are splendid 
and the minor characters (there are plenty) all good. It is rather 
too long-drawn-out, and ends up with about a hundred pages too 
many, but on every one of them is the stamp of true freshness, 
the quirks of a real and not a forced originality. 

Inevitably, Fatuncle and Cissie recall The Constant Nymph, so 
it is odd (though suitable) to have Margaret Kennedy producing 
The Oracles at about the same time, a curious little piece less 
about a sculptor called Conrad than about a piece of ironwork 
called (no one for the life of him sees why) Apollo: curious 
because the central mood of the book is elusive and the satire 
spills about onto so many things that it loses its strength. Ex- 
tremely literate and likeable, it takes hearty whacks at the Reg 
Butler ironmongery school, sculptor-worship, and Bohemian 
wives who neglect their children; less hearty whacks at local 
councils, art critics, and life in Bayswater. The children, as happens 
in many books too slight for the author’s power, come out best, 
and the beautiful, bossy, pious Serafina, dedicating her storm- 
shelter stuffed full of small brothers and sisters to St. Rose of Lima, 
is superb. But somehow tt is all, straight or satirical, rather limp, 
is if Miss Kennedy had been writing with only, say, two-thirds 
of her attention. 

The artist in The Sun in Exile is an Australian painter called 
Vicky who talks like a suffragette and looks, by the sound of it, 
like a cover-girl for Oggi. Vicky at any rate is no Bohemian. She is 
good clean fun with freckles, it is rather horrid to know, all over 
her back; but beautiful—we keep hearing how beautiful she is. 
The story starts off in a place called Woolloomooloo, which, 
through nobody's fault, gives the first chapter an unintentionally 
hilarious air. Through nobody's fault: but anyone with any sense 
of the ludicrous would, in a context supposed to be affecting, have 
left Woolloomooloo out of it. And so through the whole book, 
through lack of humour or too personal and painful an involve- 
ment, things are all slightly and not quite definably ‘out,’ and, 
though often moving, it feels at other times like the too tenderly 
sore revelations of someone who insists on showing you a gumboil. 
Yet in its groping fashion it is an interesting study of the dis- 
possessed: coloured men about London, Australians at odds with 
Europe, flotsam of all kinds washed up from the enormous un- 
friendliness of the world and seen through the narrator’s own 
emotional ambiguity. 

Which finishes with the artists and comes to A Stormy Spring. 
Che fashion for Victorianism is shifting from furniture to fiction 
and this is a pleasant example of a kind of novel I have seen about 
lately, in which the main characters, though contemporary, have 
trisyllabic names and everything is restrained and domestic and 
very, very ladylike. In this one the heroine is called Emily Cater- 
ham, the hero Julsan Ellerdine, there is a tribe of great-aunts, 
grandmothers, cousins, and best-friends, and everything goes for- 
ward with a strange emotional stiffness, as if people’s souls had 
never limbered up; so that you start to wonder, since all that 
happens is so flat and small and dull, why it was ever recorded at 
all. But Miss Acland has talent, plain as the day; and it is all 
rather well written, which is cheering and maddening at once. If 
she could only stop being so determinedly well-bred, and give her 
people some litheness and grace, make them stretch themselves 
and behave less like puppets (I speak still of their souls, and with 
some respect) she might write a very good novel. 

And last a thriller. First-rate thrillers are rare, but Pray for a 
Brave Heart is one. Iron curtain escaping club based in Switzer- 
land entangles some agreeable American amateurs, a red-haired 
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English schoolgirl, and an Italian blonde. Close 
observation of that dull town Bern makes it far 
more alive than it ever appears in fact; and 
places with names like Moosegg and Moosbad 
too. Multi-racial English is very well done, 
especially polite German-Swiss puzzlement at 
jokes: “Please?” 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


ENGLAND: THE 
S. Ashton. 


AN Economic History of 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By T. 
(Methuen, 18s.) 

THERE can surely be no better guide to the 
economic life of the eighteenth century than 
Professor Ashton. Economic historians have 
the hazardous task of dealing with a wide 
range of topics in which any lack of technical 
knowledge may lead to serious error. In this 
very readable book Professor Ashton has given 
generously from his intimate knowledge of a 
century in which every aspect of economic life 
was subject to far-reaching development. He 
provides an intriguing account of the main 
threads of economic activity and guides us with 
great skill past the many fallacies and miscon- 
ceptions which inevitably grow around a cen- 
tury of fundamental change 


Professor Ashton has very strong objections 
to the term ‘revolution,’ but what emerges from 
every chapter is a picture of economic evolu- 
tion. This is a book that should be read by all 
who wish to understand the origins of the 
modern economic community. It is also a book 
to be enjoyed for its clarity, insight and fine 
sense of proportion. 

WILLIAM HORNBY 


A Guibe To ENGLISH LITERATURE. VOLUME 2: 
THe AGE OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Boris 
Ford. (Pelican, 5s.) 


Tats is the second volume of what I shall insist 
on calling the ‘Penguin History of English 
Literature,’ and, as with the first volume, the 
most important thing about it is its fantastic 
value for money. To get all this for five shil- 
lings is really ridiculous. The volume that in- 
cludes Shakespeare is one of the testing-points 
of any literary history; and the four general 
essays on Shakespeare in this book are all in- 
teresting, and include one—L. C. Knights on 
the major tragedies—which is really important. 
The Shakespeare section is, in fact, only let 
down by a very poor essay from Professor 
Muir on ‘Changing Interpretations of Shake- 
speare.’ And what a wealth the book contains 
beside the Shakespearean criticism: Bertram 
Joseph on Elizabethan acting, Wilfred Mellers 
on music, Knights on Jonson—there are at 
least half a dozen essays of which we can say, 
‘This, by itself, is worth the five shillings.’ It 
would be invidious to pick out names here and 
there, but I cannot resist saying how welcome 
it is that the younger academic critics, such as 
Maxwell, Ure, Enright, are so well represented 
and so much on their mettle 
Only one thing puzzles me. I cannot find any 
mention of the Bible in this book. Is it being 
reserved for a fuller treatment in a later 
volume? If so, why is this unusual decision 
not explained by the editor? And why is there 
nothing, or next to nothing, about it in any 
of the ‘background’ articles? Are we to be sold 
a history of our literature that rates the 
Authorised Version below the work of every 
trifling sonneteer or fabricator of pamphlets? 
JOHN WAIN 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THERE is a time when it is legal to burn the 
heath—it varies in different parts of the 
country, or used to, I think—and there is a 
time when it must not be deliberately set on 
fire. The cause of a heath fire is not easily 
detected and there are always mysterious 
tramps and bits of broken bottle that produce 
flames and palls of smoke. Last week I saw 
a scrub patch on fire on a hillside and won- 
dered who bad set it alight. The wind was just 
right. The smoke streamed uphill and the 
flames ran behind, reminding me of a similar 
fire which I saw last year. I had pulled up to 
watch, and the farmer was leaning over the 
drystone wall, waiting for the fire-engine. 
‘Hikers,’ he said. ‘Mind you, I'm not sorry. I 
was going to burn it off in the spring.’ The 
fire brigade arrived a few minutes later. They 
had attended eight or nine fires on rough land 
in the space of a week, I was told. They had 
no time to look round for the culprits, but I 
had a feeling that the farmer, who had been 
contentedly smoking until they came in sight, 
had decided that the best time to burn a thing 
is when it is dry and crackling in summer's 
heat. This happened to be one of the only 
really dry days in a wet summer. 


FisH Eaters 

We were talking about trout and salmon 
stocks and the enemies of fishery keepers, and 
the bailiff remarked that among the greatest 
menaces to fish stocks, apart from eels, were 
cormorants. A drive on the long-necked birds 
some time ago had produced a total bag of 
250 in the season. Most of the hunting was 
done along the muddy banks of the river at 
low tide, when cover could be found and the 
journeying cormorants could be intercepted by 
the guns. One bird, I was told, came down- 
river and, without having seen the shooters, 
glided off to perch in the ivy growing on a 
dead tree. A stalk was made and the bird was 
put up so that it could be shot. When it was 
retrieved and its stomach opened it was found 
to contain fourteen sizeable trout, one of them 
over ten inches long. The watchers concluded 
that the bird perched in the tree simply be- 
cause it could not go on with so much un- 
digested fish in its stomach. It is hard to 
imagine where 200 cormorants obtain all the 
fish they need each day. In the estuary they 
fish the flow and the ebbing of the tide like 
good sea anglers. They also fish the trout lakes 
whenever they come within range of them. 
Very few fly fishermen take a stone of fish 
each day! 


RAVEN’S FLIGHT 

At the weekend I watched a raven, one of a 
pair I had observed in the morning flying 
round a high rock. The place where I was 
spending the day was a lake lying beside a 
path frequented by mountain walkers and 
climbers. Just before dusk the last of them 
passed along the path and the midges were on 
the water in thousands. Fish rose steadily, 
making expanding rings over the glassy sur- 
face of the lake which | could not fish without 
a breeze. The raven came down from the high 
peaks and flew along the path to the lake—a 
leisurely, heavy flight. He kept to the path and 
went on over the brow out of sight. In a little 
while he appeared again. flying back up to the 
rocks, and it dawned on me what he had been 
up to. He had been scavenging the path for the 
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picnic leavings—bits of bread or cake dropped 
by the procession of trampers too eager for 
new horizons to stop and enjoy the valley, 


MULCHING 

One of the best ways of ensuring a good 
crop of peas and beans is the use of mulch, 
Not only does this provide food for the plants, 
but it helps to retain the surface moisture, 
Where there is a supply of lawn clippings, 
these should always be put to use to save the 
soil from drying out rapidly; but the best 
mulch is found in a rich, moist bed of decayed 
leaves, free from seeds. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 1. C. MANSFIELD 

BLACK, 5 men. WHITE to play and 
| z mate in two moves; 
solution next week. 
(| This superb prob- 
lem by our finest 
two - move com- 
poser will be well 
known to experts, 
but I hope even 
they will get pleas- 
2 ure from seeing it 
again—and that all 
solvers (even un- 
+ successful ones) 
WHITE, 11 men. will regard it as a 

fitting inaugural problem for the column. 


* 


In the critical Rauzer variation of the 
Sicilian Defence, one bad move by either 
player is usuaHy enough. Here White plays this 
on his 15th move. Black makes a fine exchange 
sacrifice, which he recovers 7 moves later, 
leaving White with shattered pawns and a weak 
K position. White is unable to defend both 
these weaknesses and stop a formidable Black 
passed KRP, all at the same time. 


White, KaRAkaic. Black, Joppen. 
BELGRADE, 1954 


1 P-K4 P-QB4 17 PXR B-K 2! 

2 Kt-K B3 Kt-QOB3 18 K-Ktlt Q-Kt3cb 
3 P-Q4 PxP 19 K-R I KtxB 

4 KtxP Kt-B 3 20 QxKt B-R 6 

$ Kt-OB3 P-Q3 21. R-Ktl  B-Kt7ch 
6B-KKt5 P-K3 22 RxB xK Reh 
70-02 B-K 2 23 R-Ktl Q-Kt6 
80-0-0 0-0 24 RxP (e) xRP 
9 P-B4(a) P-K4 25 P-QB4 P-KR4 
10 Kt-B3  B-Kt5 26 P-BS Q-B I! 
11 P-KR3 BxKt 27Q-KtS P-R5 

12 PxB Kt-Q 5 28 R-K7 P-R 6(/) 
13 PxP(5) PxP 29 RxP B2 
14R-Ktl R-B1(c) 30 R-R 5 R-Kt! 
15 B-K 2?(d) RxKt! 31 O-Q3 Q-B5 

16 BxKt BxB 3220-01 Q-K 6 


33 Resigns (g) 

(a) Attacking chances are equal. Black’s next 
move is innovation of Geller’s aiming to secure 
Q 5 for Kt. f 

(b) Customary, but immediate Q—Kt 2 may 
be better: text frees Black bishop. 

(c) 14... KtxXP; 15 Q—B 2, Q—-Kt 3; 
16 B—K 3! is good for White. 

(d) Very weak. 15 Q—Kt 2! is essential; if 
then 15 RxXKt?; 16 BxKt!, BxB; 
17 PX R ete. 

(e) If 24 Q—BI then 24... P—Q Kt - fol- 
lowed by R—Q 1 or B 1 and White cannot in 
end hold position, 

(f) This pawn will occupy W R, whereupon 
B Q and B R will demolish K’s defences. 

(g) Mate is forced. 


[A problem or end game study will be pub- 
lished in this column each week. In addition, 
there will be an annotated game or an article 
on some subject of general chess interest, these 
alternating with each other.]} 
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Modern Macaulay 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 275 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
A rumour, much too good to be true, credits Sir Winston Churchill with the intention 
of rounding off a versatile career by writing ballads in the Macaulay vein. Competitors 


were asked to take any incident in Sir Winston's active life and relate it in the 
familiar Macaulay metre. 


Mucx to my surprise, the entries for this 
competition were few and the quality far 
from high. Macaulay's ballad style is, I 
have always thought, one of the easiest in 
the world to imitate; but the best of 
the entries presented only second-rate 
Macaulayese. Another mistake on the part 
of competitors was to choose (as nine out 
of ten did) Sir Winston’s general conduct of 
the war, instead of some brief, pointed inci- 
dent in his career. Philip A. Nicholson sent 
a good set of verses on the ducking of Leo 
Amery, and one or two entrants versified the 
Sidney Street siege; but the rest was Battle 
of Britain stuff, not suitable for celebrating 
in a mere score of lines. Humour, in par- 
ticular, was much to seek, and I am grateful 
to ‘Peter Painter’ for relieving the prevailing 
high moral tone with a spirited exaggeration 
of the Sidney Street affair. He shares the £5 
prize equally with P. M. and Guy Kendall, 
who came nearest to the Macaulay model. 
Commended are L. E. Honnor, G. J. 
Blundell, Philip Nicholson, Rhoda Tuck 
Pook and J. A.J, 


PRIZES 


(‘PETER PAINTER’) 


In the reign of good King Edward, 
When no man spoke of war, 
And slumber wrapped Westminster, 
Bold Winston rose and swore, 
‘I must have blood and thunder, 
And see the bullets fly! 
Find me a casus belli— 
A quarrel—or I die!” 


They took him to Whitechapel, 
They showed him Sidney Street, 
He sent for twenty constables: 
He mobilised the fleet : 
Ten thousand guardsmen gathered, 
And bright their buckles shone: 
They stalked their meagre quarry, 
They charged—but he was gone! 


Dust settled. Ah, what laurels 
Romance must rest upon! 


(P. M.) 
After Dunkirk 


. Then did the sea, our surety 
Succour us once again 
And snatch across our fortress moat 
Two hundred thousand men. 


With hearts and eyes uplifted 
We saw what we must do, 

And some there were that doubted 
But those that faltered, few. 


Aghast, the whole world wondered 
Could Britain fight alone? — 
One voite for all made answer 
In no uncertain tone, 


‘We'll fight them on the beaches, 
We'll fight them in the street, 

In field, wood, hill and underground, 
Nor ever own defeat. 


For the great cause of Freedom 
We shall keep fighting on 

Till the last man on British soil 
Lies dead beside his gun.’ 
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(GuY KENDALL) 
1940 


Then out spake Winston Churchill, 
The Leader of the State, 

‘To every country in this world 
There dawns a Day of Fate; 


And can a man die better 
Than facing wicked men 

On road, on farm, on field, on beach, 
Albeit one to ten? 


Down with the fence, Sir Frenchman, 
And let two fight as one; 

Nor count the pence in any sense 
Until the victory’s won: 


Forth went the word: *Let owners 
Of all craft, great and small, 

From steamy Poole to Shetlands cool 
Come to the Admiral’s call,’ 


Forth came the golfers’ cutters 
And dinghies to the Nore; 

From Falmouth Bay to fair Rothesay 
The waters echoed ‘Fore!’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 278 
Set by Edward Blishen 


A Taxpayers’ Dictionary published by a 
French shopkeeper includes the following 
definitions—'Profit: What remains when 
the tax collectors have taken everything’; 
‘Taxpayer : (see “ Accused”); ‘Shopkeeper : 
A pest which should be exterminated.’ For 
the usual prize of £5 competitors are invited 
to compose half a dozen sample definitions 
for a dictionary designed for schoolteachers, 
civil servants, journalists, housewives, 
lawyers or actors. Limit 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 278,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by June 21. Results in the 
Spectator of July 1. 




















SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 838 rTTT te ‘ on ae a 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Apollyon in the van—very spicy! (8). 1 ‘My My ter! O my ——!’ (Shake > 10 
“ “per speare) (6). 
5 } NAey here on the General,” said 2 At the witch’s just after five (6). 7 
3 Walk to the palace (7). 
9 O, Remanest te ses comet OS. 4 ‘Still would’st thou sing and | have-—— 8 
10 Head girl full of wisdom (6). in vain’ (Keats) (4). 7 
12 Over-docile, seemingly, when chiselled 6 She fell in love with some ass and 
(6). couldn’t get to the bottom of the affair 15 
13 Give nine raps for the lunch-baskets (8). , a sated E 
1 espeare’ f Thin . s! reted (8). 
‘ yr [so 8 The life of a frock; it’s very elegant (8). " iz 
18 An excuse for a cupof kindness (4,4,4). 11 Swift butterfly (8). —s 
23 It adds distinction to the arm of the 14 Where to eee for Mrs. Ara 2 2 
aw (8). 
F , - 16 ‘I must speak in passion, and I will do " 24 
24 It's pes omens to get this kind o! it in : vein’ (Shakespeare) (8). 
pee ~nghiige? 17 The answer is certain to give delight (8). 25 
26 U.S.A. air in old order (6). 19 The girls for Burns (7). 
27 Levanted round short measure (8). 20 What’s in a name? (7). 27 
28 Di aan to scatter in ali direc- 21 A Ruthless Rhymer (6). — 
tions (6). 22 Authority at women’s college is air- 
29 Represeatative from the Never-Never minded (6). pT} 29 
Land? (8). 25 Uncertain part of 17 (4). 
Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Laxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Con Solution on June 24 Solution to No. 836 on page iii 


and @ book token for one guinea. They 
opened after soon on June 21 and addressed: 


tary Dictionary 
will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Crossword London, WC1. 


No. 838, 99 Gower St., 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Winners of Crossword No, 836: Mr. L. V. STANHOPE, 96 Palatine Road 


20, 


anchester 
Malton, Yorks. 


and Mr. Doucias Hawson, The Mount, Rillington, 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


No one in his senses could have predicted 
that the industrial share markets would 
Stage a boom in the middle of a major 
strike. Yet there is nothing mad or freak- 
ish about it. It cannot be written off as 
a light-hearted gesture on the part of a 
few professional stockbrokers anxious to 
express defiance of Mr. Baty by buying 
the equities of companies likely to be 
closed down by his strike. The buyers, as 
far as one can tell, were the investing 
public at large, who ignored the strike be- 
cause they were looking further ahead and 
had more important things to think about. 
They had probably stayed out of the mar- 
ket until the election had been setiled; 
they were desperately anxious to get back 
before prices had risen too far and to buy 
the best equities which British industry 
had to offer. A sudden rush of American 
orders which had sharply raised the prices 
of a few select shares probably scared them 
into precipitate action. Meanwhile, some 
institutional buying had preceded the pub- 
lic and had denuded the market of shares. 
The jobbers were undoubtedly caught 
short and some professional ‘bears’ had 
painfully to close their positions. But 
technicalities apart, what convinced the 
general public that they had to buy the 
best equity shares, and to buy them 
quickly, was the fear of creeping, or maybe 
galloping, inflation. According to the 
Official indices, wages went ahead of re- 
tail prices in March for the first time since 
October, 1947 (except for one month in 
1954). The wage index will be up again for 
April and May because of the rises granted 
to coal miners, building workers, news- 
paper workers and others. The increases 
in pay secured by labour in the first three 
months of the year added £180 million to 
the annual wage bill; April will have added 
another £20 million. The Chancellor did 
not deny a wage inflation in his Budget 
speech, but claimed that £200 million of 
the extra money resources in the hands of 
the public would be mopped up by the in- 
creased cost of home-grown food, which 
is, of course, a measure of the inflation. 
If production and productivity go on rising, 
we may avoid a fresh balance-of-pay- 


ments crisis, but the inflation risk 1s 
enough to make the investing public feel 
that they must have more equity shares 
as an inflation hedge 
* 7 * 

It is, as I say, a blue-chip boom, and it 
has carried the Financial Times index of 
thirty industrial shares, which is a_ blue- 


chip index, up through its previous (Febru 


irv) high of 197! to 207.6 by the end of the 
election account. Of course, it means 
that Mr Butler's ew disciplinary 
measures have failed in two important par 


lop the Stock 
i Wage infla- 
ibout the 


they have failed to 
ind to Lop 
tion. | never had any illusion 


ticulal 
Exchange boom 


latter, for | have argued more than once 
that it is not practical politics to deleat 
wage claims by using the noney weapon 
to the point of wrecking full employment 
But | did think that dea I ney with 
the credit squeeze forcing the banks to sell 
investments and bringing aboul a slump 


in the gilt-edged market—would bring a 
halt to the boom in equities. 


* * * 


What will Mr. Butler do next? I am not 
Suggesting that his monetary policy has 
entirely failed. It is certainly helping to 
bring down imports and right the balance 
of payments. It will no doubt be pressed 
home until the banks are forced to reduce 
their advances. In May the rate of increase 
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in advances was slowing down, and during 
the summer we may well see an actual 
decline in their total volume. All this may 
ease the strain on resources. At the same 
time, the new hire-purchase controls are 
curbing the boom in furniture and other 
consumer durable goods, and if Mr. Butler 
feels that dearer money is not enough, he 
may tighten up the screw on hire purchase, 
But he must still be mad at the Stock 
Exchange for exposing the weakness of his 
whole monetary policy and, like the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington, he 
will seize every Opportunity to damp down 
an unseemly boom in equity shares, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THe three-week election account ended 
on Tuesday in a blaze of bullishness with 
the index of industrial ordinary shares 
about 10 per cent. higher than it was at the 
beginning. This may not be surprising in 
view of the Conservative victory, but it 
is amazing to see industrial shares booming 
while a railway and a dock strike are threat- 
ening industry with a stoppage. There has 
been, of course, good news from the board- 
rooms—the increase in John Summers’s 
interim dividend, the sharp rise in Colvilles’ 
earnings for the six months, the 10 per 
cent. increase in the sales of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group for the first quarter of 
1955 (but a modest increase in the net 
income) and the impressive balance sheet 
from Associated Portland Cement—but 
the sharpness of the rise in prices, except 
possibly in the steel shares, is not considered 
healthy. I have lately been strongly recom- 
mending a purchase of BURMAH OIL and 
BRITISH PETROLEUM but frankly did not 
expect to see such a phenomenal rise in 
this market. On Wednesday British Petro- 
leum were marked ex dividend at 102s. 6d. 
and by the close of business had soared to 
106s.—a rise of 30s. since I called attention 
to them a month ago. The expectation that 
the Kuweit tax claim has been settled in 
this company’s favour may be responsible 
for this sensational jump 


o * « 


I note that on December 31 my New 
Year choice fell on steel shares, paper 
shares, oil shares and select commodity 
shares. These four have been outstanding 
in market performance. Of the industrial 
blue chips I picked out ASSOCIATED PORT- 
LAND CEMENT, METAL BOX, IMPERIAL CHEMI- 
CAL, ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL and ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC, and HAWKER SIDDELEY. Some 
huge rises have been seen and it must be 
tempting for holders to take profits. Great 
caution must now be observed for the next 
half-year. There is more scope now, I sug- 
gest, in shares outside the ‘blue chip’ class. 
As an example in the paper group | would 
call attention to INVERESK PAPER. This com- 
pany’s year ends in September and in March 
the chairman stated that for the first five 
months of the year profits had been satis- 
factory. As a result of rises in the cost of 
wood pulp and esparto grass the company 
slightly increased its prices from January 1. 
But on the whole profit margins have been 
maintained by full production. The com- 
pany increased the number of its sub- 
sidiaries last year and the greater part ol 
its profit now derives not from paper- 
making but from converting and merchan- 


dising. A capital bonus of 100 per cent. 
was last distributed in March, 1954, when 
the 2s. shares were written up to 4s. Last 
year’s earnings were 61 per cent. tax free 
covering the dividend of 10 per cent. tax 
free six times. On the equivalent gross divi- 
dend of over 17 per the dividend 
yield at 17s. 9d. is just under 4 per cent., 
but I look for an increase in the distribution. 


cent 


* * * 


An exchange into Inveresk might be 
recommended for holders of newspaper 
shares. This is not a happy year for the 
newspaper companies. Profit margins are 
falling, heavy losses were incurred during 
the newspaper strike (estimated at over 
£3 million for the industry) and in the 
future commercial television threatens to 
hit their advertising revenues. I notice that 
the chairman of DAILY MIRROR at their 
recent meeting said that the impact of tele- 
vision on newspapers would be greater than 
that of the radio, which, in his opinion, had 
already altered the character of the popular 
newspaper from being a purveyor of news 
to a daily magazine. Since the strike the 
sales of all newSpapers have shown a 
marked decline—!2 per cent. in the case 
of the London evening papers—and it is 
doubtful whether this decline can be 
recovered. Duily M shares have, how- 
ever, recently been bought by American 
investors because of the company’s 
important holdings in paper companies, 
namely, ALBERT FE. REED and ANGLO- 
CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER MILLS. I suggest 
this is a good opportunity for an exchange 
from parent to child. 


« . + 


BRITISH FL! FRACTION declares its 
final dividend for the year ended last March 
on or about the middle of this month. When 
the directors distributed their 200 per cent. 
scrip bonus last year they stated that they 
expected to be able to declare a dividend of 
not less than 20 per cent. on the enlarged 
deferred ordinary capital. But I would 
not be surprised if it were more. Although 
the profit margins of its bus companies, 
which still over half its total 
profit, may have been reduced, the dividends 
from its other subsidiaries and from its 
general investments should be considerably 
higher. We know that Broadcast Relay 
Service and its subsidiary Rediffusion 
Vision have been doing extremely well. We 
must look on BET as a go-ahead specialised 
investment trust which at 24s. to yield at 
least 4.2 per cent., and probably more, Is 
a not unattractive investment. 
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Classified advertisements must be} 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
2? letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box} 
Numbers Js. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 





“APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency tf the appli- 
cant ts @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, OF the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 

BBC requires Assistant in Central Establish- 
ment Office to investigate problems of organi- 
sation, methods, staffing and post grading) 
poth of complete departments (as member) 
of a team) and of individual posts. Work} 
entails visits to all types of departments,| 
personal interviews, analysis of evidence and} 
preparation of reports, Objective, analytical) 
mind, wide interests and varied experience) 
ig exercise of judgment in collection and) 
assessment of information essential. Educa-) 
tion preferably of University degree standard. | 
Salary £1,220 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by five annual increments) 
to £1,600 p.a. maximum. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope) 
and quoting reference ‘954 Spt.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Brcad- 
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DENBIGH, NORTH WALES. Howell's; LIBRARIAN, GRADE IV SCOTTISH 
School, Independent School, 400 girls from POLICE COLLEGE, Tulliallin, Kincardine 


on Forth, Clackmannanshire. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners invite applications from 
women for this pensionable post under the, 
Scottish Home Department (previously an-' 
nounced as open to men only). Age at least 
22 on Ist May, 1955, Candidates must be 
Fellows or Associates of the Library Associ- 
ation or hold the Diploma of the London 
University School of Librarianship. Experi- 
ence of Library work essential. Salary scale 
£407-£687 subject to improvement under 
EGYPT—SUEZ CANAL ZONE. Applica-| Equal Pay scheme. Inclusive starting pay 
tions are invited for the position of Educa- according to age up to £465 at age 25 or 
tion Officer in charge of the educational Over. Promotion prospects. Particulars and 
setvices, which will include Primary and application forms from Secretary, Civil Ser- 
Secondary Schools and other services, to be Vice Commission, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
administered in the Suez Canal Zone by don, W.1, quoting No. 4453/55 
Suez Contractors Management Co. Ltd. The Application forms to be returned by 
—— selected will be appointed under June, 1955. 
an intitial contract for two years with POSSi-- MOTHER'S HELP WANTED, under 35, 
bility of further extension. Two months’! children aged 6, 4, 2; pleasant country house. 
leave pay granted at end of each two-year! Details, refs. to Hodgkin, Bareppa, Nr 
period of engagement. Salary according to} Falmouth. 4 7 . 
qualification (about £2,250 per annum) not 
liable to United Kingdom Income Tax ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL 
(Schedule E), Free passages and furnished MONUMENTS (ENGLAND INVESTI- 
accommodation will be provided for the suc- GATOR. The Civil Service Commissioners 
cessful candidate and his family. If possible invite applications for this pensionable post. 
arrangements will be made for the recogni-| Age at least 23 and under 26 on Ist June 
tion of this service for superannuation pur-| 1955, with extension for exceptionally well- 
poses, Further particulars and application qualified candidates or for Regular Forces 
forms from the Secretary, Suez Contractors | Service, and up to two years for other Forces 
Management Co. Ltd., 29/30 St. James’| Service or established Civil Service. Candi- 
Street, London, S.W.1. dates must have had an architectural training 
up to not icss than intermediate standard 
EGYPT—SUEZ CANAL ZONE. Applica-| and will be required to produce evidence of 
tions are invited from qualified teachers fort|their ability in architectural drawing. It is 
Primary Schools to be administered in the/ajso desirable that they should have wide 


eleven plus. Required for September, resident 
Senior Science Mistress, organise department 
of four, responsibility allowance £200, to 
teach Biology to ““O"* Level, Botany to “A,” 
possibility of sharing Advanced Zoology 
teaching. Three laboratories. Good Science 
Sixth for University entrance and scholar- 
ship OR Assistant Biologist for same teach- 
ing, Burnham Scale, Government super- 
annuation. Apply Headmistress. 


23rd 


knowledge and an 


iii 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-19 Old Bond 5St., 
W.1. PISSARRO—SISLEY Charity Exhibi- 
tion with many pictures shown for the first 
time in England, Admission 2s, 6d. 

SCULPTURE by Josephine de Vasconcelios. 
Paintings by Delmar Banner. R.W.S. Gal- 


leries, 26 Conduit St., W.1. Daily 10-5. 
Thursdays 10-7. Saturdays 10-1. 
KENSINGTON ARTISTS’ ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION, Leighton House, 12 Holland 
Park Road, W.14, June 7-25. Weekdays 11-7 
(Sats. 11-5). Admission Free. 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street 
W.1. A GROUP OF XXth CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily 10-5.30. 


PUSHKIN CLUB, 24 Kensington Park Gar- 


(S.P.C.), *dens, W.11, June 10, John Lawrence (recent 


returned from Russia): ““Where is Russia 
going?” June 13th, Dr. A. Z. Steinberg: 
“Frecdom in Dostoievsky.”’ June 17th, Nina 
Brodiansky: ‘“‘Turgenev and Belinsky.” 
Tuesday, June 21st, first London appearance 
of Ekaterina Kornakova Bryner, formerly of 
Moscow Arts Theatre: Scenes from Dow 
toievsky, Turgenev. Gogol. June 24th, 
Catherine Devilliers: ‘The Bolshoi Theatre.” 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1. HENRY MOORE draw- 
ings; GARBELL paintings, 


SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m., Jun, 
12. Joseph Murumbi of Kenya, “The Colour 
Conflict." Adm. free. Free copy Monthly 
Record on request. 

STRUCTURALIST DESIGN by Hilaire 
Hiler, tectonic painting with contemporary 
furnishings. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham 


casting House, London, W.1 within 5 days.| Suez Canal Zone by Suez Contractors Man-| historical interest in a Court Road, W.1. 


BBC requires Clerk for Persian Section in) agement Co, Ltd, Candidates selected will particular aspect of the history of archi- 

Loadoa to translate and summarise letters) be appointed under initial contracts for tWo tecture. London salary scales £492 to £285 ‘WAR AND SOCIAL CREDIT.’ A. W. P. 
and report on reaction to BBC Persian) years with possibility of further extension. (men), £492 to £795 (women). Somewhat Mackintosh. 7.00 Tues., June 14. Adm. Free. 
tratsmissions as revealed in correspondence,| Two months’ leave pay granted at end of jower in provinces. Starting pay increased Princess Louise, 208 High Holborn W.C.1. 


newspapers, cic. Thorough knowledge of) each two-year period of engagement. Salaries for compulsory Forces Service. Good pro- WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 
. x oO a) so c ri o- E : 

Persian and English and ability to translate) (not liable to United Kingdom Income Tax gpects of promotion. Further particulars and American Primitive Art, 1670-1954. Week- 

either way and to draft reports in English) (Schedule E)) will be fixed on Burnham Scale anp'ication forms from Secretary. Civil Ser- days 11-6: Sundays 2-4; closed Mondays. 
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necessary. Ability to type in Persian and) plus London allowance and overseas allow- . a vee “ 3 i 

English desirable. Starting salary £9 10s.| ance. Passages and furnished accommodation Lond gx pa gg re —— free, Adjoins Aldeste East 
plus 10s. Language Allowance per week.| for selected applicants and their families will | cation { te te setnened te 2008 Bene : 

Applicati to Appoi Officer, BBC,| be provided free. Arrangements may be made 1955 — . "s : 

Broadcasting House, London, W.1., within) for recognition of this service for super-| ~" : 

a Week, quoting ‘948 Spt. annuation purposes, Further particulars and) THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, PERSONAL 


BBC requires Programme Assistant in Bul- 
garlag «= Section. Requirements include 
thorough knowledge of Bulgarian and 
English, ability to translate perfectly (English | 
into Bulgarion) and to read fluently in Bul-| 
garian with faultless diction, good micro- 


phone voice, ability to write original 
matérial, knowledge of contemporary Bul-| 
garia and interest in international affairs. 


Appointment normally for three years with) 
possibility of extension, Salary £860 with| 
prospects of promotion. Requests for appli-| 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope| 
and quoting reference ‘953 Spt.’) should 
reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1 
BBC requires Religious Broadcasting Organ 


ser in Belfast, to plan, prepare and produce| W 


including Church and 
studio services for home and overseas 
listeners. Candidates must be convinced 
Christians and members of one of the 
Churches in the main stream of Christian be-| 
ief. Qualifications required : Good standard} 
of scholarship with University degrce or simi- 
af qualification, background of theological | 
knowledge, aptitude for working in religious 
broadcasting. Knowledge of Northern Ire- 
land and of Church Music an advantage 
Salary £975 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,280 max. Requests for application forms) 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference “942 Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within 5 days. 

BBC requires secretaries for French Sec- 
toa with knowledge of French to native 
standard. Ability to take dictation in 
French direct on to typewriter essential.) 
Starting salary £7 168. plus ‘s. Language 
Allowance per week Applications to 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, quoting ‘949 Spt.” 
within a week. 

CHESTERFIELD BOROUGH EDUCA- 
T1ON COMMITTEE, Chesterfield Saint 
Helena School. Headmistress: Mrs. B. M 
Miller, M.A. $40 girls. Required in September 
& specialist to teach ART up to Advanced 
standard of the G.C.E. and Ww prepare 
students proposing to enter college of Fine 
Art. It is likely that the post will carry @ 
responsibility allowance of £75. Applica- 
tion forms obtained from the undersigned 
shoulg be returned to the Headmistress 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. A. GREENOUGH, Borough 
Education Officer, Town Hall, Chesterficid 
CAPABLE YOUNG PERSON for interesting 
work in bookshop with excellent opportuni- 
hes of advancement, carrying commencing 
salary of £500 p.a. Apply Foyles, 121 Charing| 
Cross Road, W.C.2. 


religious broadcasts 





within § days.|H 


jtake up duty for preliminary planning at) Gypy, STUDENT 


application forms from the Secretary, Suez| Applications are invited for the full-time 
Contractors Management Co. Litd., 29-30 posts of RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the 
St. James’ Street, London, S.W.1. Faculty of Economic and Social Studies 

The successful candidates will be expected 
FEMALE STUDENT NURSES (Resident),}to pursue research in ECONOMICS, 
Middiewood (Mental) Hospital, Shefficld 6 | ECONOMIC STATISTICS. GOVERN- 
Approved Training School Pay, Allowances MENT, SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION OR 
and conditions of service in accordance with SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, and should 
Whitley Council. Full details from the be graduates in any of these subjects or in 


Matron. | Modern History or Economic History. There 
. are two grades: Grade Il—salary £550 to 
IF YOU ARE a hard-working well-educated ¢4<0 per annum. Grade IIl—salary 


gitl up to 25 with a strong flair for com-| ¢450—£500 per annum. Applications should 
Posing and typing helpful and tactful letters; be sent not later than 2nd July. 1955, to the 
to meet individual problems. we have an Registrar, the University. Manchester 13 
interesting position for you in our West End| from whom further particulars and forms of 
ead =(Office. Write Service Controllet,| application may be obtained 


Aadeate Hearing Service, 21 Wigmore Strect.| tug west AFRICAN EXAMINATIONS 


COUNCIL. There are vacancies for posts 
J. LYONS & CO. LTD., have vacancies in of ASSISTANT REGISTRAR in the offices 
London for male and female eraduate;of the Council in Accra and Lagos. Can- 


trainees in the following ficlds : Office Man-| didates must id an honours degree of a 
agement, Cost Accounting. Organisation and! British University and have experience in 
Methods. Electronic Computers (Engincer-| teaching r educational administration 
ing, Programming, Operation). Labour Plan-| Salary scale £1,000 x £40—£1,280 plus over- 
ning. Anyone interested is invited to write|s¢as pay in the range £27S—£350. where 
fot an appointment to the Control Office,| applicable. The posts are pensionable but 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14, }contract terms at higher salaries can be 

| arranged. Quarters with heavy furniture are 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST OF | Provided at a rental of £7S—£120 according 


SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. DEPUTY/|to salary. Further details and forms of 
HEADMASTER. Wandsworth School,| application may be obtained from The 
Registrar, West African Examinations 


Sutherland Grove, S.W.18 (Headmaster: H Aftics 
Raymond King. M.A.). A secondary school| Council, c/o Box 878. Completed applica- 
for about 2,000 boys. The school is at present | tion forms must be returned not later than 
@ gtammar school, providing technical! 18th June, 1955. 

studies, which is being enlarged to become a en 
comprehensive school from September, 1956 
Applications invited from qualified teachers 
for appointment as deputy headmaster, to 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


seeks employ.. July 23- 
Easter, 1956, Burnham (London) scale salary) aug 5 Sept. Anything considered. Box 897 
with a substantial special allowance, at pre- ‘ , 

sent £350 a year, but likely to be increased 
in relation to proposed increased allowances 
for advanced teaching. The schoo! will con- 
sist of pupils of the former grammar schoo! 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 
CAVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, 


including the technical branch, and will -. Lancaster Gate. W.2. Good paintings 

gtadually expand by recruitment of boys of . : ot “s 
Rejected by the Academy Mon.-Fri. 11-8 

11 plus from local primary schools and by! poo saay oth 

transfer of boys from other neighbouring, ~~ ' 

secondary schools. Courses of various kinds} GIACOMETTIL. An Exhibition of Sculpture 


and lengths will be provided. in academic) Paintings & L’rawings. ARTS COUNCI 
and general subjects, and studies in building) GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W 
and cnginecring, including some leading to) Open till 9 July Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats 
G.C.E. (ordinary, advanced and scholarship) 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free 
levels). Applicants must have high qualifi-| ,. ———e . saat 

cations, organising ability and a variety of me ty acne ‘Ganers “— St , we . 
teaching experience and should be inter- Wy) at e ered rene 
ested in the whole ficld of secondary th & th century paintings 
education Application forms EO/TS10 IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibi- 
(Wandsworth) to be obtained from and tion of paintings by Angelica Kaullmann 
returned to the Education Officer (EO 1810) Admission tree. Weekdays ? Sundays 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1,| 2.30-7. 21¥ “bus from Archway or Golders 
by 24th June, (851). Green Stations. (625) 


eum 


A CHURCH for individual bellef and 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. S. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.i 


BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicle” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read financial 
weekly. Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 


CANCER PATIENT. (55541.) Poor spinster 
(58), speech affected and unable to work: 
needs grants for special foods. Please help 
us to care for her (also thousands of other 
sad cases). Jewellery welcomed. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 


COMMONWEALTH CLUB, Young mea 
and women are invited to espouse @ long- 
term cause.—Box No. 874. 


GENEALOGIST & RECORD SEARCHER, 
Family pedigrees carefully traced in York- 
shire, Southern Counties. Robert G. Ham- 
shaw, The Moorings. Leeds Road, Selby, 
Yorks. Tel. Selby 663. 


GENTLEMEN, DON’T BUY. Have your 
shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges. 
New cuffs, 4s. 6d.; new collar and band, 
7s. 6d. Work of highest standard. Post 
shirts) for free estimate or send for full 
price list to Joanna, Dept, 18, 26 South- 
bourne Grove, West Southbourne, Bourne- 
mouth, Hants. 


Continued Overieaj 








| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 836 


ACROSS.—1 Vacate. 4 Doubiets. 9 Sentry 
10 Curtains. 12 Bluecoat. 13 Pounce. 15 Evil, 
16 Fair shares. 19 Conscripts. 20 Offa. 23 
Perkin. 25 Restored. 27 Lampoons, 28 Ten- 
ner. 29 Sonny Boy. 30 Astern 

DOWN .—1 Visibie. 2 Centurion. 3 Thrice. 


S$ Opus. 6 Betroths. 7 Evian. 8 Sisters. 11 
Paladin 14 s“Fritter 1? Reference 18 
Acrimony 19 Cupolas. 21 Andiron, 22 


Athens. 24 Roman, 26 Unco. 





SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 


From All Booksellers 

















1376 Pages Ds. net 











fv SPEC 


OLD CYCLES COLLECTED. If ft can| LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon.| ADVERTISERS COME AND GO. Some re- 
still be ridden we will call for it (London) Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings,| main. Our offers appear in this column every 
only).—Write the Rev. R. Gordon, The Rec-| 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone week throughout the year. When Parcels Post 
tory, Stepney. STE. 4120, | VERSES TO ORDER for almost any occa- * resumed, our Service, inevitable restricted 
WHEN THE PARSON or his family are sion. Frm. 1 gn. Allan M. Laing, 19 Waver- OF ee cate wll again be available to bring 
ill, The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical, | tree Nook Rd., L'pool 15 (Childwall 4123), |‘ Y4yr.900F,,#perever you live in the U.K., 
Surgical and Nursing Home treatment. This won . : the best’ that-gysney can buy, both in every- 
Ds IN THE NEWS! HOLD TO)\day commuditits 


Clergy Nursing Home tl help. : and specialitics from 
‘ot State aided. Please pone Ang 4 —_ | RANSOM : to retain until a ransom shall be| abroad, many only obtainable from us in 


Britain —SHILLING COFFEE CO. Ltd., 16) 


TATOR, JUNE 10, 19535 


| ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful how. 
| day with all comforts, good cuisine, warden, 
in lovely old Manor House at Orta Bro- 
chure on, request. Ca'Nigra Miasino Lago 
D'O ta (Novara). 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Clement's Bay, the Island’s newest luxury 
hotel, delightfully situated on sea from 
Private bathroom; orchestra, fully licenseg: 


os Square, London, W.1. paid: to hold up to gain 4 cdncession; 


WOULD any kind person, Chelsea area, con- 
sider accommodating English professional 
lady of good social standing in private house/ 
flat, Payment reasonable. No professional 
landladies, please.—Box 876. 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the 
largest growers im the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gens. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Lid., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wiveisficid 
Green 232/233. 


CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 


put to ransom, to offer to relewsSe™ for ‘ran- 
som. (Fr. rancon-L.redempti.,-onis, redemp- 
| tion), You'll find it in Chambers’s Dictionary 
| along with 150,000 other references. From all 
| booksellers, 20s. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
free booklet The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 





“ 








EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, Canteen. St Godric’s Secretarial 
| College, 2 Arkwright Road, London, 


| N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 





Philpot Lane, E.C.3. a guineas, Brochure “R.” Tel. Centraj 
SCLOTTED CREAM packed in ¢ Ib. and) _ 

1..1b¢ -tins,..sent by letter post, at a cost of WAKES. Charm. Old Mans. Beayt. View, 
5s... 6d., alts “10s. respectively. — way om — oo terms, Croft Hotel, 


Chedds' Ttd., Sherborne, Dorset. ' 
HAND-WOVEN Donegal Tweeds, width) “LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, . Hotels, 
28in. Patterns free.—R.. Carmichael, 15| Farms, Guest Houses.” Recommended 
|College Street, Belfast. hospitality through Britain, 3s. 6d.. postage 
Sci ee 3d., from Victor Hilton, Harbourside 

: Torquay. 7 

PROPERTY FOR SALE wonts COTSWOLDS. Homely little Gueg: 

lome, fully booked for August, 

ARCHITECT'S conversion of old school in| cies July, September, October. gh 
attractive South Beds. village (300 ft.):|go0d cooking, personal attention. —Apply 
modern interior and convenience retaining} Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong Chipping 
| rural charm. Lounge 20 ft. x 16 ft., dining} Campden. . 


alcove, south aspect; 3-4 bedrooms, dressing- OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouse. 

















room, large store room, 20 ft. x 16 ft., gar- 


own practitioner, Details from The Contact| BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.) ,,. 600 square yards garden. £4,200, Box, D&le. Penzance. Quiet, restful hotel in un- 


Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro's, Corneal and 
Contact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
Telephone GER, 2531. Branches in main 
towns 


HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Fost or call for estimate. 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept, ‘S,’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P1.), 
three turnings from Harrods. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. DX. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial. Write for ilius. 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 
Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Gias- 
gow, C.2. 








LITERARY 


“YES, 'LL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time!” But, of course, you keep 
putting it off and you do nothing about it 
The LSJ founded by journalists over 35 years 
ago, bas helped thousands to succeed by 
personal—entirely persomal—correspondence 


| Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
|} women Secking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply 
to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (T.W.E.), Hon 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee, In- 
corporated Association of Preparatory 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance ist M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
PARK 743). 


| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—Unsiversity Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial. Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
| Write today for free prospectus, mentioning 
lexam. or subjects in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 





| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
| Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
|6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 

POSTAL TUITION for Ger. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.S. Sociology, LL.B., 
| B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
| fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
| D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SCHOOLS. Placing in Boys’ and Girls’ 
Public, Preparatory, Private and Co-educa- 





| spoilt Cornish fishing cove, secluded, no 
| trippers. Excellent library, very comfortable 
armchairs and beds, full sea views. Garden 
to beach, safe batning; local produce, gen. 
| ACCOMMODATION erous table. From 7 gns. Season from 9 — 
BARONS COURT. Attrac. s.c. furn. garden 5-4.¢. for illustrated Brochure, Telephone ang 
| flat with large living-room, bedroom, kitchen,| telegrams : Mousehole 222. Resident Pro- 


ase. 


900 





bathroom, tel. 5} gns. p.w, Box 903 prietor: S. P. Bryan. 
|GENTLEWOMAN offers hospitality. in| RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C, AA. 
| charming house, Fowey, S. Cornwall. Near| approved. Licensed. Superb position in 
| Harbour, shops, buses. Box 842 lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216 
|HAMPSTEAD. Very pleasant furnished SUSSEX DOWNS. Monks Rest Guest House 
rooms in quiet house. Reasonable, 22, (17th Century), Jevington, the village in the 
| Belsize Avenue, PRI. 1043, | Downs. Easy access Eastbourne. All com 


LARGE BED-SIT. Well furn. 3 min, St. {*'S- Brochure. Polegate 178. — 
John’s Wood Sta. Suit Business People. THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
| Phone CUN, 1101. FOOD GUIDE is now ready, Contain 


Se cities : nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
ee etc aed, ith garage. {S¢¢| serve a good meal at reasonable. pice 
Vale, access Wye. Mod. rental. Box 872 | Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
- ft Pere ri " | Standard goes higher every year. Ss., from 
ay? wy? a. ym | ee ali booksellers, Published by Cassell. 
et, edrooms, 2 reception and study. 
Good library, telephone, garage. £373 per, SWITZERLAND—Stay at BON ACCUEIL, 
annum, Box No. 782. | CHATEU-d’OEX, the 18th century Chalet 
‘anes esi with every modern comfort run by &@ young 
| Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alpine 
flora, walks, riding, tennis, swimming, pri- 
HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES vate car tours. Good cuisine. 
APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridgc) : 

















Hotel, Beautifully situated between Lakes) any 

and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent. htg.| HH IDAYS RS 
Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV.| OL & TOU 

A.A. & R.A.C, Tel.: 71 Signpost Country, HELLENIC CRUISES of Academic Toun 


House Hotel. | with Classics Lecturers from Cambridge Uni- 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. versity have still a few vacancies, Departures 
Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 220 yds. sea front.| 9th July, 27th August, 3rd September. £82 


coaching. Perhaps we can shorten the road) tional Schools arranged; advice and help 
for you also. Advice is free and so is the| given on suitable Technical, Domestic, Secre- 
book “Writing For the Press.” Write t ‘| tariai and Commercial Colleges; Guardian- 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., LONDON SCHOOL | ship Service for children of parents resident 
OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon Square.) abroad. Phillips & Randle, Ltd., Educational 
London, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574, “There are! and Career Consultants, 75 Mortimer Street, 
LSJ students all over the world.” London, W.1. LANgham 5125. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal ¢pc¢RETARIAL Training Fees 
subscription. National Geog. Magazine! eo per annum (under 18 free) 
49s, 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha-|\wesppeRN POLYTECHNIC, 

nics, 328.; Popular Photography, 368.) wales Rd., N.W.5 (GUL, 1154). 


Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co.) ; i 

(S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. | SPANISH Summer ——- in ~¥yo 
© "by | Aug. 1-18. The Hispanic Council, elgrave 

AUTHOR'S TY} Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 


WRITING SERVICE: 
Specialists in M35) 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, -— 


preparation fer press; 
professional finish. Bookwork, novels, etc..| 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY. 
(3 lines). 


putiched and bound, Best white bond sup- 
plied 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter) 

WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
the great School of Mankind—Life itself 


Londoners 
NORTH- 
Prince of 


rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harrict-) 
sham, Kent. 


Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super-| 
lative food. 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gns. 


BRACKLESHAM BAY HOTEL, near 


(Students £63). Write now for full pro- 
gramme, also of Art Tours to Spain, Classi- 
cal Italy and the French Prehistoric Caves o 


Chichester, Sussex. Every amenity for the 7. MIC TOURS, 106 Ken, High St, 
perfect holiday with complete informality _ 

and perfect comfort; good food; good cook- SEE SPAIN 

ing and grand wines, Private beach; tennis; FOR 

children’s ponies. American Bar. Dancing 


Vacancies for June, a few for July. For bro- 
|chure write or phone Bracklesham Bay 326. 


BRITTANY. Gauguin's country. Hotel des 
Dunes, Le Pouldu. Finistere. Family hotel, 
excellent food, beautiful safe sandy beach 

Special inclusive rates to July 10 and from 
August 20. | 
CORNWALL, Quaint fishing village. Bed, | 
Bkft. Packed Lunch and Evening Meal. 
Mod. terms. Write Box No. 791 

DUSTED BY CHANNEL BREEZES, clean. 
swept by ocean gales with its score of ancient 





SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 

We have been able to book additional 
accommodation for June, July, Aug., Sept. 
and Oct, for holidays in 
PAIMA, PAGUERA, SOLIER & IBIZA 
15-day holidays by rail from £36. 
15-day holidays by air from £50 10s. 

Apply for details and brochure: 
SEE SPAIN LTD. (DEPT. 9S), 
78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 
Tel, MUSeum 9351/2 





BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area 
The Hammersmith Bkshop, W.6. RIV. 6807 


CALL AT ONCE — interesting posts from) 
£6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU ww all 
statf, men and women. Typewriting, 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 
W.C.2. TRAtalgar 9090. 
FICTION-WRITING, 
tutors. No sales—no 
appears in all markets, Prospectus tree from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Street, London, W.1 

HEFFER'’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
pr for scholarly and rare books: lists 
invited. W. Heftler & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, 
Cambridsc 

‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success 
No Sales — No Fees. Send for Free $1 ‘Know 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ B_A. School 
ot Successful Writing Lid., 124 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 


office 
Dupli- 
Strand, 


We are specialist 
fees. Students’ work 


Registered asa cy 
wc St 


C.1. Telephone on 3221 


wo apy address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). 


is the aim of The New School, Kings} churches and its thrilling smugglers’ tales. It 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali_| lies at the door-step of England, a carpet of 
sation the method (based on Rudolf Steiner| friendly lands. From the sunny slopes of 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul-| Shepway, to the gold of Dymchurch sands 
ties and gifts and to develop truly sociali THE BLACK BULL INN, Newchurch. 

impulses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received Phone Dymchurch 2161. 
as day children or boarders at moderate) paLMOUTH BAY HOTEL. A_ younger 
fees. Number of vacancies now duc to recent) sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering per- 
extensions, |}sonal regard for individual comfort, over- 
a - looking sea; lift, cosy lounges, fully licensed. 
Terms: from 30s. daily. Special Holiday 

MEMORIALS Terms on application. 

we 7 GOATHLAND.—North Yorkshire Moors 
ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. a — Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of real 
3. Maile é 


Windows Designs submitted country and the heather. Super comfort 
Son Ltd., 367 Euston Road, N.W.1. Home Cooking. H. & C. water—electric 
== fires & bedside lights all rooms. Village 


|served by buses & trains 


SHOPPING BY POST , 
HORSHAM—Convalescence at Honeywood 
BLACK CURRANTS in 12 Ib. baskets, late) House, Rowhook, Horsham, Sussex. Phone 


July —large juicy fruit, Low price. Railed) Oakwood Hill 389, Ideal for rest and recu- 
same day as picked. Carr. Pd. Send for) peration. Full nursing attention. Dictetics. 
my “Fruit Circular’’—siving details, Men-| Physiotherapy. Building and Slimming Diets. 
tion “The Spectator.” Capt. F, O, Lewis, Beautiful country residence. Wireless every 
R_N., Presteigne, Radnorshire bedroom, Excellent cuisine. Apply brochure. 


London, W.1, at their W. 
Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1}d.; 





3 R's 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladl 
sent on application to—THE MANAG: 
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